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Chronicle 


The War.—After an artillery bombardment of great 
intensity the Germans launched. their third great offen- 
sive of this year on May 27. The front under attack 
extended for thirty-one miles from 
the Forest of Pinon, northeast of 
Soissons, to Brimont, north of Reims. 
At the time of the attack, the British held the line from 
Bermericourt, west to Craonne, the French the re- 
mainder. At the outset, the British held fast; the brunt 
of the attack was apparently against the French at the 
point of juncture with the British. As far as can be 
made out from the dispatches and the more reliable 
informations given out by the English and French ex- 
perts, the French sent about eleven divisions against some 
sixteen divisions and the British two divisions against 
four. The Germans, however, threw into the battle heavy 
reinforcements until they finally had from forty-seven to 
fifty divisions engaged. The Allied reinforcements were 
much slower in coming up. 

In the first plunge forward, the Germans overwhelmed 
the French in the Valley of the Ailette and overran and 
captured the Chemin des Dames. By the afternoon of 
the first day of the drive they had reached the bridge of 
Arcy on the Aisne. Stubbornly fighting every inch of 
ground, the French had to retire before the fierce on- 
slaught of the enemy. Their retirement uncovered the 
British line before Reims, and in order not to lose con- 
tact with their allies, the British also had to withdraw. 
On the left of the line of attack, the French retreat 
involved the lines before Soissons, and in this part the 
French had also to fall back in order not to be driven in. 
The movement brought the Germans up to the gates of 
Soissons on the northern side. 

The naturally strong barrier of the Aisne did not check 
the foe. They crossed it in force on a wide front and 
continued their advance toward the little river Vesle. 
At the same time they extended their lines westward, a 
movement which practically isolated Soissons, which had 
to be evacuated by the French, whose lines were with- 
drawn to the western outskirts of the city. But here the 
French held fast along the southern bank of the Crise 
River. In the Reims sector the enemy succeeded in ad- 
vancing also, although the retirement of the Allies was 
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more a result of the withdrawal of their line to the west 
than of the German pressure. The French fell back 
from Brimont to Bétheny and La Neuvillete, to the west 
bank of the Aisne Canal, where, west of Reims, their 
line turned west through Thillois. 

In the center the Germans moved steadily forward. 
They crossed the ridge which forms the watershed be- 
tween the Aisne and the Vesle, forced their way down 
into the Vesle Valley, crossed the stream at Fismes, took 
the southern bank, pushing on almost without a halt and 
by Friday, May 31, after the capture of Fére-en Tar- 
denois, reached the River Marne at Jaulgonne and ex- 
tended their positions west toward Chateau-Thierry. 
Charteves and Jaulgonne, the southern limit of the Ger- 
man drive on June 2-3, are five and six and a half miles 
respectively north by northwest of Chateau-Thierry and 
about fifty miles from Paris. At this stage of the battle 
the enemy made no decided effort to cross the Marne 
but turned his attention to the western flank of the 
salient and by pressure in force pushed forward along 
the Ourcq River a little more than six miles beyond 
Neuilly and Chouy, ten and fifteen miles respectively, 
northwest of Chateau-Thierry. Further north in the 
region between Hartennes and Soissons the enemy en- 
countered the severest resistance, but is spite of hergic 
efforts the French had to yield ground at Chaudun, 
Vierzy and Blanzy. At the same time the enemy began 
his expected attacks against Reims. The latest dispatches 
reporied a slackening in his advance. The German pres- 
sure was still westward. Between Vierzy and Chateau- 
Thierry, where the west wing of the salient bulges, the 
enemy made some gains, but the French counter-attacked 
and regained Longport, Corcy, Troesnes and Hill 163. 
The French still hold the suburbs south and west of 
Chateau-Thierry. In their drive south to the Marne the 
Germans on June 2 had made a gain of about thirty-five 
miles. So far the Germans claim to have captured about 
45,000 prisoners and about 400 heavy guns with vast 
stores of military and hospital supplies. 

Outside of the field of the drive proper, the American 
troops distinguished themselves in a local attack made 
by them on the Avre front, in which they captured the 
village of Cantigny, northeast of Montdidier and took 
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over 200 prisoners. In spite of heavy attacks our troops 
held the captured positions. 

On May 30 the reorganized Greek army, cooperating 
with French artillery, launched a heavy blow at the 
Bulgarian positions near Srka di Legen, on the Struma 
River front in Macedonia and forced the enemy back on 
a front of nine miles to a depth of more than a mile. 
More than 1,500 Bulgarian and German prisoners, in- 
cluding thirty--three officers and a large quantity of war 
materials, were taken. This is the first important en- 
gagement of the Greek army in the war. 

The United States transport President Lincoln, home- 
ward bound from European waters, was torpedoed. The 
casualties were relatively light. 

Appearing on May 27 before the Senate and House 
in joint session, President Wilson urged the enactment 
at the present session of Congress of legislation to raise 
additional war revenue. He recom- 
mended that war profits, incomes and 
luxuries be made the chief subjects 
of taxation. Approaching the subject from a highly 
patriotic standpoint, the President in his address waived 
all political consideration and told Congress that its 
plain duty was to place the nation upon a sound financial 
basis at this war crisis. The President urged the follow- 
ing as the reasons for the passage of the bill: (1) Addi- 
tional revenues must be provided, because the $4,000,- 
000,000 now provided by taxation will not sustain the 
greatly increased budget. (2) It would be an unsound 
policy to raise too large a proportion of this money by 
loans, which, if another revenue bill is not passed, would 
be necessary. (3) The people in fairness should know 
before the end of 1918 what taxes they will have to 
pay for that year, so that they may practise the necessafy 
economy to meet them. (4) The Treasury should have 
time to frame fair and workable regulations for the 
administration of the law. (5) The present tax laws 
are marred by iniquities which ought to be remedied. 


The President Urges 
New Tax Bill 


Ireland.—Up to this date, as far as can be learned 
from authentic sources, the British Government has not 
made public any evidence of a German plot in Ireland. 
To the disappointment of those inter- 
ested in the vexed problem Mr. 
Shortt’s promised revelations in the 
House of Commons consisted of a recount of the number 
of prisoners deported from Ireland, and Mr. Bonar Law 
refused to discuss the problem. Meanwhile a mem!er 
of the Sinn Fein executive committee has issued the 
following statement : 


Sinn Fein 
Turmoil 


As a priest and a member of the Sinn Fein executive for the 
past year, I give you my word of honor that the Government’s 
official statement that negotiations have been carried on between 
the Sinn Fein executive and Germany is a falsehood and that a 
German invasion was never discussed by the Sinn Fein executive 
committee. 


The Irish and some of the British papers are insisting 
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that England should either bring the prisoners to trial or 
release them. Other English papers, led by the London 
Times and Spectator, continue their clamor against the 
Irish, the Church and the Pope who, through accredited 
agents, has twice stated that he heard of the row over 
conscription eight days after the Bishops had issued their 
manifesto. The London Post has raised a new No-Popery 
cry and with its characteristic lack of prudence and logic 
insinuates that the Irish Hierarchy is meddling in English 
affairs at the behest of the Vatican. Quite in keeping 
with its policy, this paper finds Irish priests ignorant 
and Irish Bishops, who are always selected from the 
Irish clergy, astute and masterful. The London News 
on the other hand roundly scores Lloyd George for 
challenging Ireland provocatively. According to this 
paper the Premier forgets the mismanagement of Ireland 
ever since the war began and overlooks his own pas- 
sionate denunciation of the “ malignant way” in which 
Irish enthusiasm for the war was destroyed by the 
London war office. The News remarks also that Lloyd 
George conveniently forgets that Irish Catholics were 
not allowed Catholic officers, that Catholics were dis- 
qualified for commissions, and that the committee on con- 
scription of the recent Convention, a committee which 
consisted of three Irish Unionist peers and two Nation- 
alists serving with the colors, had reported that in the 
event of an Irish parliament, conscription could be im- 
posed only by consent of an Irish legislature. This, the 
liberal paper thinks, deprives the Lloyd George scheme 
of any basis: 


‘ 


No one, except a few feverish enemies of Irish Home Rule 
like the Morning Post and the Spectator, supposes that it (con- 
scription) can do anything to strengthen the army. No one 
doubts that, if it is persisted in, it will create at this grave mo- 
ment a new source of peril that cannot be estimated. For every 
battalion it brings in, it will mean the loss of two needed to hold 
in check an indignant people, stung once more into open rebel- 
lion. If the object is to destroy the work of the Convention, we 
understand this astonishing proposal. But it is understandable 
on no other ground. Let Ireland have the freedom which Can- 
ada and Australia have, and we need not doubt that she will act 
as they have acted. But only on the terms of free choice can 
we have Irish compulsion. 


The Manchester Guardian declares: 


For our part we do not believe that Ireland desires or ever did 
desire to stand out of this struggle. Irishmen are the last to 
sympathize with the German spirit or to be indifferent to the 
ambition of Germany to rule the world. Ties of religious sym- 
pathy bind them to Belgium, the first sufferer from German 
ambition and the immediate cause of our intervention in the war. 
Ireland as a free nation will want to take her place among the 
nations fighting for freedom throughout the world. What Ire- 
land resents is being forced to do what she would willingly do 
if her right of self-determination were recognized. It is a point 
of principle and of pride. It will cause us loss of time when we 
want men at once. That is true, but it is better to get men late 
than to get none at all, and lose our own men into the bargain 
in the endeavor to get them. Time has been lost, not by the 
Irish, who wanted to cooperate with us from the outset, but first 
by the war office, which damped down Irish recruiting, and sec- 
ondly by successive British Governments, which kept on ad- 























journing the settlement of the Home Rule problem. Settle 
Home Rule first, and recruitment will solve itself. That is the 
key to the Irish question. 


The Irish Bishops still continue firm in their attitude. 
The Bishop of Killaloe has spoken thus to his people: 
“ Make your peace with God, make it quickly. Which 
side you take is a matter for your own conscience.” 
The Most Rev. Dr. Harty, Archbishop of Thurles, in a 
recent sermon to his people said: 


New proots of the justice of your cause have risen in the “ No 
Popery” cry in England, headed by the organ of the Pigott 
forgery. Whenever Ireland’s just claims are in question you 
are sure to have this cry of “No Popery.” The Irish Bishops 
acted by themselves in a religious and moral question, and all the 
talk about the Pope arose from the imagination of some bigots 
in England. So far as we are concerned, the cry of “No 
Popery” will not prevent us defending, as best we can, the rights 
of Ireland. Neither Bishops, priests nor people of Ireland will 
be intimidated by the outcry. We bravely bore with centuries 
of persecution, and we are prepared to do so again rather than 
give Ireland’s rights away. 

Another proof of the justice of our cause is found in the ac- 
tion of a few titled Catholics who style themselves the Catholic 
Union of England. They passed resolutions stating that the Irish 
Bishops have interfered in politics, and counseled disobedience 
to the law, and declare that they are reporting the Bishops to the 
Holy See. If they do so, the Pope will learn what kind of gen- 
tlemen these people are. He will learn that some of them sup- 
ported the Carsonite movement: the Duke of Norfolk was at 
their head. Besides an affair of conscience, it was a question of 
Christian charity to defend the oppressed, and the Bishops had 
merely performed this duty toward their people. 


Dr. Morrisroe, the Bishop of Achonry, makes himself 
very clear in the subjoined letter to the secretary of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, under whose auspices a huge 
mass meeting was held in East Mayo. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Let me thank you for your kind in- 
vitation to tomorrow’s great meeting. Were my presence neces- 
sary to give strength to the popular determination to resist con- 
scription, or to give proof of my own hostility to the proposal 
of the British Cabinet, no matter what the inconvenience might 
be, I would make an effort to be on the platform. My being 
there, however, could add little to the vigor of the people’s re- 
solve, nor is it necessary for me to show more clearly than I 
have already done the depth of my sympathy with the movement 
to repel this last insidious attack upon our rights as a nation 
and our privileges as freemen. Our opposition to enforced mili- 
tary service is based upon principles which Allied statesmen have 
enumerated over and over again within the past few years, and 
which they profess to have drawn the sword to defend. 

English ministers hold up their hands in holy horror at the 
idea of coercing a fourth of our population into compliance with 
measures that are admitted to be for the general weal of the 
entire country, but conscience gives no scruple when it comes 
to forcing upon the three-fourths of the community a penal 
enactment that from every point of view, agricultural, industrial 
and religious, is destined to bring ruin and disaster. 

The prerogatives of the pampered minority that has battened 
upon the’ fat of the land for generations must not be touched, 
while the rights of the overwhelming majority may be ignored 
with impunity, and even trampled upon. It may be debated 
whether an unwilling nation can ever be lawfully conscripted, 
or whether the extremity of circumstances has yet arisen which 
would render justifiable so drastic a procedure, but such a course 
is assuredly not justified in the case of a small, weak people who 
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have been crushed and broken by centuries of misgovernment, 
robbed of their homes, and driven into exile by cruel laws, de- 
prived for years of the facilities of education, denied access to 
positions of affluence in their own land by a system of govern- 
ment which only sought the interests of an alien ascendancy and 
neglected the general good. 

We have during a long night of bitter suffering been given 
many reasons to feel resentment and few to cherish gratitude 
toward that powerful and predominant partner with whom our 
fortunes have been linked for more than 700 years. Even now 
when our rulers have been shamed after the long struggle into 
granting us some small measure of justice, the foreign garrison 
in our midst runs to arms in defense of its threatened position 
of power. Yet this is the time we are asked to send our young 
men away and leave their aged fathers, their mothers and sisters 
to the tender mercies of those in whose veins runs the blood of 
the perpetrators of the most abominable outrages in the annals 
of history. 

In the commencement of the war the agonized cry of outraged 
Belgium stirred the chivalrous spirit in the breasts of many of 
our young men, and our relations with England, no matter how 
much we may regret them, made persons with any stake in the 
country feel that her defeat would tell against their own inter- 
ests, with the result that many of our young men made the 
supreme sacrifice, but then events occurred to make us pause. 
The secret treaties revealed new Allied war aims, the refusal to 
settle the Irish question, the inclusion among law-makers in 
England of would-be law-breakers, the open hostility of the Eng- 
lish press to the Father of the Faithful seconded by the sneers 
of Ministers, all these things explain the cooling of our ardor 
for the Allied cause. 

If only our friends in England who criticise our attitude 
would study it before passing judgment upon us the verdict 
would be more just. 

In resisting conscription we have, therefore, a good cause. 
There is only one thing that can defeat us. Whatever success 
has been achieved is due to the magnificent solidarity and unity 
of action that has prevailed. For this we owe thanks to our 
beloved Cardinal Primate and to the Lord Mayor of Dublin. It 
was the latter who brought the leaders together, and to his Emi- 
nence is due the formation into one irresistible phalanx of the 
forces of the Church and nation. Great will be the responsibility 
on the head of any individual who in this extreme crisis declines 
to place unity above every other consideration. It is idle to pre- 
tend that whilst the members of the Mansion House Conference 
are distracted by side issues they can bring to the joint delibera- 
tions and to the execution of a common purpose that amount of 
harmony, concord and cooperation that is essential for ee 

May God grant, therefore, that all contentious subjects be left 
in abeyance until the present crisis is past, and that every 
nerve and energy be devoted to preparing to meet the enemy 
whenever he thinks it well to perpetrate his folly. 

With very best wish and fervent prayer for the success of your 
meeting, I remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
MP. Morrisroe. 


English Catholics are divided over the issue. The 
Catholic Union protested the action of the Irish Bishops 
and forthwith the Union was repudiated by the Salford 
Catholic Federation, and also by the Bishop and Chapter 
of that diocese. The Federation declares that the Cath- 
olic Union has no right to speak for British Catholics, 
since it is unkhown to the large majority of Catholics 
outside of London. Bishop Dunn of Nottingham has 
written a long letter to the press upholding the attitude 
of the Irish Hierarchy. Towards the end of the week the 
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papers, both English and American, suddenly gave over 
their attacks on the Irish, the London Times excepted; 
it opened its pages to an attack by a Protestant bishop. 

Russia.—-Suggestions regarding the best way of help 
ing Russia to find herself are still filling the papers. 
Dr. Harold Williams, an Englishman who was formerly 
a press-correspondent in Petrograd, 
urges Allied military intervention, 
combined with direct economic as- 
sistance, with the object of keeping Germany from ex- 


Help for 


Russia 


tending its domination in Eastern Europe and Asia. He 
writes : 

If the Allies do not come, the Germans will, and Russian 
patriots in desperation will consent to the establishment of order 
rather than see their country weltering in 
and plague and pestilence stalk- 
ing in over the ruins of their civilization. Russia will be under 
It is our great Opportunity now and our great 


with German aid 


anarchy, its population starving, 


the German yoke 
duty. 

\llied intervention is absolutely necessary. It is necessary to 
oppose German expansion eastward; it is necessary to restore 
to the Russian people liberty of choice and action; it is necessary 
to prevent Germany's penetration into Asia and her exploitation 
of the huge resources of the East. The task is urgent; it will 
late. Allied intervention is not concerned with 
internal Russian politics. Our action must be disinterested. Its 
object must be to help the Russian people as a whole, to pro- 
tect them their cannot dictate 
forms of government. We can only help the Russian peoples 
to organize, to express their will, to re-establish the State in 
a form that best pleases them. We must be disinterested; and if 
the movement is widely organized, we shall mect with little 
We shall have the warm sympathy of the bulk of 
the harassed population, and shall find a host of active sup- 
around us. Allied 
forces must be brought into Russia through entrances still avail- 
able, through Archangel, where intervention would most im- 
mediately be effective, through the Caucasus, and through Vla- 
divostok. 


soon be too 


against enemy and ours. We 


resistance. 


porters rallying joyfully Detachments of 


Dr. Williams is of the opinion that the Allies must 
not take sides in Russian internal politics and line them- 
selves up for or against the Bolsheviki, nor would inter- 
vention have the character of a punitive expedition. 
“The whole purpose of intervention is to enable Russia 
to help herself, to supply a rallying point for resistance 
Dr. Williams maintains that all classes 
and all parties in Russia would welcome Allied assistance 
against the Germans. Both the bourgeois and the Bol- 


to Germany.” 


shevist press of Russia, however, opposes intervention. 
The Bolshevist organ, /svestia, wants no help that would 
enable Russia to reenter the war, and adds: 

Let some Power honestly help us combat successfully the 
threatening danger. Russia would appreciate in the highest de- 
gree any assistance toward the improvement of transportation 
and communication facilities and the cleansing of her economic 
life. . . . If the Allies really wish, rather than to drag Russia 
into the war for purely strategic reasons, to give her practical 
help in her tragic situation, let them discuss, to the exclusion of 
every other subject, her urgent need of economic aid. 


The Svoboda Rossil, a Constitutional Democratic 


“We are still opposed in principle to for- 


paper, says: 
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eign intervention and all that it would be bound to 
involve, just as we are opposed to intervention by the 


’ 


Germans.’ 

Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, President of the Czecho- 
Slovak Revolutionary Government, who came here from 
Russia this spring, in an interview published in the 
New York Times asserts that whoever would aid Russia 
must be on good terms with the Bolsheviki, ‘“ who are 
growing more and more anti-German.” The Russians, 
in his opinion, like America better than they like any 
other nation, and we could restore the country by aiding 
in its administration, and the re-establishment of the 
railroads, telegraph and postal service, mines and fac- 
Dr. Masaryk adds: 


I am very much in doubt as to the value of military interven- 
tion. It must be remembered that there are enormous distances 
in Russia, and that the transportation of a modern army over 
enormous distances requires very good railroad facilities. Sup- 
pose that a powerful army were landed in Vladivostok; to get it 
across Siberia to the Ural Mountains, a distance of 6,000 miles, 
would require an enormous effort, and if the army is to be large 
enough to accomplish anything this would take a great deal of 
time. The Siberian railroads are at present in a much better 
condition than those of European Russia, but even so the task 
would be long and difficult. 

And suppose you had rescued Siberia, what in the meantime 
would have become of Russia? The Germans would not have 
been sitting still. They would have said that this intervention 
was a breach of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk; they would have 
overrun European Russia and disposed of it as they saw fit; the 
Bolshevist Government would have been helpless under German 
pressure. 


tories. 


The British Government doubts the wisdom of inter- 
vening now in Siberia and is inclined to adopt the Ameri- 
can policy of watchful waiting. Japan, however, accord- 
ing to an interview Baron Goto, the Mikado’s Foreign 
Minister, gave the London Daily Mail’s Tokio corre- 
spondent, May 30, would like to intervene alone, with 
the consent of the Allies. The Baron said: 

Certainly we believe a unified homogeneous army is essential 
to the success of the expedition. Therefore we deem it better to 
have it confined to one nationality instead of to several. But we 
have never raised serious objections to Allied participation, and, 
as I have already said, any suggestion by the Allies will be sympa- 
thetically considered. There is the consideration of na- 
tional pride. If the Allied Powers desire that Japan shall do her 
best it will be well to leave her alone to compose the expedition. 

When asked what compensation Japan would expect 
for conducting the expedition, he very diplomatically 
answered: “ That depends on the varying circumstances, 
the size of the army, the breadth of the theater of opera- 
tions, whether the action is independent or cooperative, 
and whether intervention is judged to be entirely neces- 
sary in Japan’s defense.” 

According to a wireless dispatch that came from Russia 
to England on June 2, a country-wide anti-Bolshevist plot 
has been discovered in Petrograd and Moscow. The lat- 
ter city has been declared in a state of siege, a good num- 
ber of conspirators have been arrested and coercive meas- 
ures have been taken against the press. 
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Governor Catts’ Friends and Helpers 


IsMENA T. MARTIN 


T will be remembered that Sidney J. Catts, Governor 
of Florida, said, in his Detroit speech, that “If it 
wasn’t for the Prohibition party ” he would never be 

Governor of Florida, and that the Methodist Church 
fought with him “like a tiger, to the last ditch,” to put 
him in the Governor’s chair. To show that the Prohibi- 
tion party and the Methodist Church both knew the 
nature of the campaign Catts was making for Governor 
of Florida, it is only necessary to recall that he ran on the 
anti-Catholic issue, and on that alone, as both Catts and 
the Chairman of his Detroit meetings told their audi- 
ences. It is well to remember, too, that the National 
Prohibition party at its convention, held in Minneapolis 
two summers ago, attempted to put an anti-Catholic plank 
in its platform and that the head of the Anti-Saloon 
League is a Methodist bishop. 

After the South had reeled under the wave of intoler- 
ance, the newspapers began to ask: ‘‘ What is the matter 
with Florida?” Answering this question, the Mont- 
gomery (Alabama) Advertiser, in its issue of June 18, 
1916, said, in part: 


Florida, like Alabama, is cursed and gorged with politics. 
Florida, unlike Alabama, is unable to repel the advances of false 
and seductive leaders. The need of the hour in Florida is mas- 
terly and lofty political leadership, and that thing Florida does 
not have. ‘ 

We have just witnessed a weird phenomenon in Florida poli- 
tics. Two men have been lifted to exalted station because they 
appealed to the sentimental, the emotional and the weaker traits 
in humanity, and not because they in any worthy degree appealed 
to the reason of sovereign voters. 

A United States Senator and a Governor were chosen because 
of their religious affiliations and their relations to religious ele- 
ments with which they are personally out of sympathy. Their 
claims were enriched by their espousal of National Prohibition, 
and their chances brightened because of the financial and politi- 
cal support of the heavily endowed Anti-Saloon League of 
America. In addition, they were the beneficiaries of a compact 
and powerful secret political organization designed to combat 
a Christian church—an organization which the successful can- 
didate for Governor had built up for his own uses during the 
less than four years which he had spent in Florida. 

The candidate for Governor denounced the Roman Catholic 
Church from every stump. He said he would not appoint any 
Roman Catholic to office. He said he would try to put Roman 
Catholics out of office. He will fight that Church in whatever 
manner he can. He is a Protestant minister. 

The candidate for the United States Senate worked in har- 
mony with the candidate for Governor. Both ran as anti- 
Catholics. Both said on the stump they were opposed to the 
use of tobacco; they wept at the thought of any man taking a 
drink. They said they were for all forms of prohibition. They 
may have said other things, but these are the declarations which 
gave Governor Park Trammell an abnormal and undeserved 
vote for United States Senator and Sidney J. Catts the sur- 
prising vote which he received for Governor. They were not 
chosen because of their intellectual ability. Of course they are 
bright men, but neither has ever done anything to cause one to 


rate him higher than mediocre, when compared with either of 
the men who opposed them. 

What a travesty on Democratic government in America that 
two men can go so high by grace of popular suffrage because 
they belong to one Church and are openly opposed to another 
Church! If they know anything of the history of their cour- 
try, of the genesis of our freedom and the majesty of our 
system, they care nothing about it; they do not respect the 
ancient traditions of America that State and Church shall be 

_ separate, that a man’s religious views are not properly an issue 
before American voters. They saw their chance to cash in on 
a manufactured prejudice that is in the hearts of an undis- 
criminating constituency. . . . 

It is an evil thing, we submit, for any man to be elected to 
office because of his religious affiliations. It is an evil day for 
any commonwealth when a majority of its people measure the 
capacity and character of men by the clerical rod. It is an evil 
day for advanced America when a political leader asks for the 
favor of sovereigns on the ground that he is a Catholic, a Jew, 
a Baptist, a Methodist, a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, or a 
Congregationalist. Such a spectacle is mockery of our ideals and 
traditions. When in alliance with extreme Prohibitionists, or 
any other one-ideaed cult, it appeals to the baser impulses; it 
stirs the passions and addles the reasoning faculties of man. It 
substitutes hate and fury for research and reflection. It corrupts 
government, and makes government inefficient, partial, biased and 
vindictive. Its outlook does not contemplate the welfare of all 
of the people, but the exaltation of one class of people at the 
expense of another class of people. It is the greatest error that 
ever came into American politics to hold that these things are 
to be considered in America in connection with political needs. 

We say this to Florida because it is the first American State 
in the dawn of this new day that has abased itself before the 
teachers of intolerance, bigotry, demagoguery and Hickism. It 
is the first State to go to the extreme limit. 

Other States may follow suit. In Florida, after a taste of the 
uncanny brew, there may be—indeed we have no doubt that there 
will be—a reaction, a revulsion of popular sentiment against this 
sort of thing. Florida cannot be a great State until it 
has great leaders. And the men it has just exalted are not great 
leaders and cannot be great leaders because they are not strong 
enough to lift themselves above their environment. They can- 
not be of the highest service to their State because they are 
opposed to one class in that State. 

We fear that Florida has set other States a bad example. We 
fear it is out of sympathy with an essential and time-honored 
principle, the principle which insures Americans free thought 
and religious freedom. 

Such is the indictment against Governor Catts, made 
at his own door. Stumping the State of Michigan with 
the avowed purpose of destroying the Catholic schools, 
Catts and his followers declare that they are opposed to 
“religion in politics.” If they really mean what they 
say, they have good grounds for opposition to the Meth- 
odist Church, which not only enthroned intolerance in 
Florida, but is preaching politics and bigotry from its 
pulpits, all over America, almost every Sunday in the 


year. 
In order to secure the support of the Methodists in 


Florida, Catts promised to make pariahs out of the Cath- 
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olics of that State. He put through the Legislature, at 
the behest of his political owners, a Convent Inspection 
bill, under the terms of which, in every county in Florida, 
there is a committee of three men and women, who shall, 
at least once every year, visit and inspect all convents and 
Catholic institutions. He put through a Compulsory 
iKducation bill, compelling all children of school age to 
attend the public schools. He said, in Detroit, that this 
measure is now in force in thirty counties of Florida, and 
he cheered his followers with the comment: ‘“ The coun- 
ties having Catholic schools will be the last ones we can 
bring in, as we must fight them to a finish.” 

| have been informed that not so long ago, in a city 
of Florida, at four o’clock in the morning, three mene 
rang the door-bell of a convent and demanded admittance. 
They came to “inspect” the place, and had purposely 
chosen that early morning hour. The Sister in charge 
of the convent bade these things that masquerade as men 
in Florida enter, and after roaming about for a while, 
they their way, satisfied, course, that the 
“majesty” of the law had been upheld. 

Washington’s Birthday, 1917, found Governor Catts 
the principal speaker at a meeting held in the Duval 
County Armory. Before beginning his address he in- 
vited two renegades, traveling as an ex-priest and an ex- 
nun, to sit on the platform and listen to his “ patriotic ” 
address. The pair reaped a rich harvest in Florida, under 
the chaperonage of the Governor and—presumably—of 
the Methodist Church. Bigotry and intolerance are 
fanned into flame with every breeze that blows from the 
For this has the Methodist Church “ fought like 


” 


went of 


capitol. 
a tiger, to the last ditch 

Not content with breeding discord in his own State, 
Catts seeks new fields to conquer. With the nation ring- 
ing with the loud alarm of war, out of the charged atmos- 
phere comes the strident voice of Sidney J. Catts, Gov- 
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ernor of Florida. Bespeaking a generous collection, his 
Detroit admirers declared that the noblest reviler of them 
all was in Michigan “ for the principle of the thing.” For 
that reason his purse-strings were to grow longer. All 
this, of course, was but a bit of camouflage to hide the 
real financial backers of the movement. The collection 
taken at the Detroit meetings appeared to be smaller than 
the audience. At Kalamazoo, Catts was refused a hall 
and driven from the Court House steps when he at- 
tempted to speak. 

The great compelling thought that will doubtless occur 
to the reader is not that an audience could be mustered 
in Detroit to listen to an attack upon all things Catholic, 
but that the gathering should be permitted at this critical 
stage of history, with the country at war, her Catholic 
sons well to the front, not only in actual warfare, but in 
every branch of war-activity. Men have suffered intern- 
ment for violating the free speech guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, they have been interned for interfering with the 
progress of the war, for stirring up strife, why is no 
hand raised to stem the tide of intolerance? Why is this 
Governor of Florida permitted to roam at will over the 
country, making a studied, well-financed attempt to stir 
up dissension among a united people? 

Why is the Methodist Church silent? Why does the 
Anti-Saloon League make no effort to curb its candidate ? 
Why did S. S. Kresge, Grant M. Hudson and other Mich- 
igan officers of the Anti-Saloon League stand afar off 
when Governor Catts entered Detroit, though these men 
were in Washington last December at the convention of 
the Anti-Saloon League, when Catts was one of the hon- 
ored speakers? Are they “all things to all men,” or are 
they allied with the Anti-Catholic movement? If they are 
not so allied, the time is at hand when they should speak, 
in no uncertain tones, that all men may cease to marvel 
at their sphinx-like silence. 


Publicity 


MIcHAEL WILLIAMS 


EADING America is becoming, for me, a danger- 
R ous habit. For instance, I have just returned from 
feverish New York to serene California, I have 
exchanged subways and elevated and rush-hours and mul- 
titudinous yellow journals, for pine woods and flower- 
decked hills and vales, and the mellow voice of the Pacific 
crooning along the sands of Carmel beach. I have been 
reading Walter de la Mare and Ralph Hodgson, instead of 
Arthur Brisbane and hectic headlines. I am writing a ro- 
mantic novel, instead of “timely ” articles. Then comes 
America, and in it Richard A. Muttkowski’s provoca- 
tive, stimulating, rousing, highly important article, 
“ Leadership and Publicity,” and my mood of dolce far 
niente is utterly shattered, and poetry and pastoral con- 
tentment, and novel-writing, all, all are thrust aside. This 
article claims my whole attention. It ought to claim, 





and also gain, the earnest, thoughtful attenion of all 
Catholics everywhere. It ought to be made the subject 
for a prolonged meditation, by every thinking Catholic, 
and lead on to a searching examination of conscience. 
It ought, in the best and highest sense of that very effec- 
tive piece of slang, to “ start something,” and start some- 
thing that will lead to practical results. 

It is my purpose, in the present article, to try to con- 
tribute a few ideas to the discussion which Mr. Mutt- 
kowski is bound to provoke; a few ideas dealing with 
Catholic publicity. According to Mr. Muttkowski, we 
Catholics are lamentably and culpably weak in leader- 
ship, that is, in lay leadership. Even if we were strong 
in this respect, we should not be able to get adequate 
results from our leaders’ work and personal influence, 
because of our lamentable and culpable lack of an effec- 




















tive press. Our biggest weakness lies in the fact that 
“We have no Catholic journal of national circulation, 
one that might be found on news-stands in railroad 
stations and hotels, one known to all Catholics, one deal- 
ing with the vital topics of the day, be they religious, 
social, economic, or otherwise, presented from the Cath- 
olic standpoint.” 

I agree with Mr. Muttkowski entirely. For the pres- 
ent, I pass by his analysis of the causes of our weak- 
ness, I mean lay weakness, in social activities and organ- 
ized parish, diocesan, and national work for God’s 
Church, which would mean, also, and most effectively, 
work for our country as well. I shall confine myself to 
the question of publicity; which, as this keen observer 
points out, is absolutely requisite to any worth-while 
social-service campaign, or any extension of influence. 
I shall also pass by, for the time, the many problems 
presented by the idea of establishing a Catholic national 
daily newspaper. I shall give, instead, what I regard as 
an entirely feasible and practical plan for . obtaining 
national Catholic publicity; a plan which could readily 
become the foundation for the national daily. May I 
state, as I have stated before, in America, that I speak 
out of an experience of nearly twenty-five years in jour- 
nalism? Far be it from me to discourage the free utter- 
ance of opinions and criticisms, for and against, on this 
tremendously important matter, by all who desire to do 
so; but I think it well for those who possess practical 
knowledge to say so, in supporting or opposing the idea 
of the Catholic daily, so that in the end the Catholic 
public may know whether or not the proposal emanates 
merely from enthusiasts. 

I would, then, respectfully but most earnestly suggest 
to those who alone have the full and unquestioned right 
to lead in this matter, I refer of course to our beloved 
and devoted Bishops, the most truly powerful force mak- 
ing for righteousness and real national progress today, 
that a Catholic publicity bureau be organized in New 
York City, with branch offices, or agents, in other im- 
portant centers: Washington, Boston, New Orleans, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, for example. Its work should be 
broadly twofold in character. First, it should connect 
with, and work together with, the secular, “ regular ” 
press. Second, it should connect with, an’ work in 
hearty cooperation with, the existing Catholic press.* 

With the secular press, its work should be to supply 
it with special articles, news “ tips,” photographs for illus- 
trations, correct and professionally written biographies 
of prominent Catholics appearing in the news, Sunday 
“stories,” and similar material. It should always, and 
efficiently, be ready and equipped to help any secular 
paper that appealed to it for proper assistance in obtain- 
ing Catholic news or opinion, interviews with Catholic 
leaders, clerical or lay, and similar services. It should 
keep a close, yet always kindly and courteous watch upon 
the press, and where errors about Catholic affairs, or 
Catholic ideas or beliefs, appear, these should be at once 
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corrected. I firmly believe—and again I speak from long 
years of experience in secular newspaper offices—that 
most of the trouble in the dealings of the secular press 
with our religion emanates from ignorance rather than 
malice. Of course, in certain quarters, there is malice 
unveiled and brazen. There, we must fight. But else- 
where, all that we are called upon to do is not to fight, 
but to set right. 

With the Catholic press, the bureau’s work should be 
to supplement the local activities of the various Catholic 
newspapers with a regular news service of well-written, 
really “newsy” letters, and, on great occasions, with 
special dispatches. Also, to supply well-written, live, 
and well-illustrated, special articles; and strong, live, 
fiction; and other “ features,” including, for example, 
powerful cartoons, and—perhaps, and if the right artists 
can be discovered, and I think they can—good “ comic 
stuff.” 

As Mr. Muttkowski so justly points out, too many of 
our weeklies rely overmuch on paste-pot and scissors for 
their articles. Something good appears in AMERICA, or 
the San Francisco Monitor, or the Catholic Columbian, 
or elsewhere, and it is eagerly pounced upon by other 
editors. But not all the editors desirous of using the 
good thing, see it at the same time. One copies from 
another, often with cuts or changes, and by the time the 
good thing trails its draggled and tattered skirts across 
the continent and back again, it is a sad spectacle. It 
may still be feebly good, but you could not call it news. 

How is such a service as this suggested one to be 
actually handled? I think there should be a thoroughly 
organized central editorial staff, composed of the best 
Catholic journalists available ; and plenty of them, I truly 
believe, are available. There should be both priests and 
laymen. Many priests are natural newspapermen. By 
this, I hasten to add, I do not mean that they are not 
also good priests. I mean, that there is a real “news 
sense ’"—“‘a nose for news,” is what we used to call 
this sense when I was a reporter—and I mean that 
some priests possess this faculty. It is not the same - 
thing as an ability to write, which is a separate gift. 
Some of the best reporters and news-gatherers never 
write a line. When I “covered” the New York police 
headquarters for the Evening Telegram, years ago, the 
best reporter there was a Sun man who had never writ- 
ten a line for his paper. But he knew the news; he could 
get the news; and after that, writing it was easy. So, as 
I say, the central board should be composed of a first- 
class staff of priests and laymen, under a chief editor, 
who, in my judgment, should be a really “ big” Cath- 
olic journalist, a layman. Some of the staff should 
be reporters, news-gatherers; others should be skilled 
writers,- compilers, keepers of card-indexed clippings, 
editors, and “ re-write ”’ men—and women: because, of 
course, there should be a corps of clever women writers ; 
we wouldn’t succeed without them; they would be indis- 
pensable—together with experts on theology, sociology, 
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foreign affairs, book-reviewers, critics, etc. Some might 
be volunteers; others need only be called upon occasion- 
ally. I personally know many Catholic writers and news- 
papermen who could not go into this or any similar 
schme because of existing engagements, but who would 
be proud and pleased to write special articles, from time 
to time, or otherwise help the good cause. 

Ah, such a good cause! A cause so necessary to Cath- 
olic progress! Not only to Catholic progress, but to 
national progress. Catholicism is the truth. Unless 
we believe that, how can we be Catholics? If it is 
not the chief mission of the Church, after the helping 
of its own, known children to save their immortal souls. 
to spread the truth among all men, what then is it? And 
how much could be done by the peaceful penetration of 
the secular press—just as it stands today, even without 
our own national daily—with our Catholic spirit! 

But, do you say, the cost? What of the cost? Yes, 
that’s a serious problem; but is it unsolvable? Is it 
really difficult? I make bold to answer, No! 

I was in New York when the Knights of Columbus 
went out for $2,500,000 in one week. I was only a 
visitor to the city, last winter; all I could do was to help 
with my little bit, and make one little public talk. But 

but we were all—a//—of us “on the job!” And 
what happened? Nearly $5,000,000 happened ; that’s all. 
But, no, I take that back; the five millions did not hap- 
pen; they were the product of system, of organization, 
plus enthusisam. The chief bugaboo of American Catho- 
licism, which I take to be indifference, a sort of sleeping 
sickness of the soul, was exorcised. We pulled together ; 
we pulled with a will; and of course we splendidly suc- 
ceeded. 

So might we do with the Catholic publicity bureau. 
It will require money, and plenty of money. Its corps 
should be a really well-paid, absolutely first-class staff of 
Catholic journalists and writers; and although it may 
derive some income from the sale of its news and its 
special features, it will usually have to face a deficit. 
And it should face a deficit. To try to do this work on 
a basis of profit, of making it “ pay ” for itself in a merely 
financial way would be a false move. It should not be 
required to “ pay” for itself, in that way, any more than 
the parochial schools are required to make a profit. The 
bureau should be subsidized, either by individuals or a 
powerful society like the Knights of Columbus, or by 
means of a national subscription. 

I might go on for pages, but AMERICA’s space is 
limited; and this is only intended as a suggestion; as 
a postscript to Mr. Muttkowski’s rousing article. I throw 
it out, especially, for the consideration of Catholic lay- 
men. In my judgment, the clergy already are awake 
to this grave problem. Let laymen prove that the clergy 
may depend upon them for work which laymen rather 
than clergy should lead in and bear the burdens of, and 
then the United States, instead of lagging behind all other 
nations in the matter of its Catholic press, will become 















the leading force in all the world for the intelligent dif- 
fusion of Catholic truth. God speed the day! 


Boy-Scouting for Catholic Youth 
Joun F. FoGarty 


HE ecclesiastical authorities of New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia have authorized a movement creat- 
ing distinctively Catholic troops among the Boy Scouts of 
America. The arrangement provides that Catholic mem- 
bers should be chaplained by priests and captained by 
scout-masters of their Faith. The decision arrived at does 
not imply that the Scout Organization considered itself 
obligated in any way to seek ecclesiastical sanction ; nor, 
on the other hand, that individual Catholics could not 
previously join the movement at pleasure. The creation 
of distinctively Catholic troops is a practical demonstra- 
tion of the non-sectarian character of the Boy Scout 
body. Only when Catholics and non-Catholics come to- 
gether on common religious grounds can there be any 
room for misunderstanding. And the best way to obviate 
such a difficulty is to remove the cause contributing to it. 
While it is true that the scout aim is very far from 
being the promotion of religious truth, still, remember- 
ing that the organization is almost entirely recruited 
from various church units, distinction of creed cannot 
be altogether eliminated. Furthermore, as Catholics 
call never consent to any generalized idea of religion 
such as is possible among the various denominational 
bodies, the obvious way to settle the problem is to carry 
the troop idea to its logical conclusion. The.troop is the 
unit of scouting and can embody in itself, irrespective 
of other :troops, the whole plan of the organization. 
Hence, it is even convenient to have all the members 
of a troop professing the same creed; and the arrange- 
ment preserves the identity of church units already in 
existence. 

Catholic feeling towards organizations external to the 
Church is clear and unmistakable. It simply regards 
with disfavor all movements, however laudable, that 
would in any way compromise Catholic faith. In the 
case of denominational bodies, there is no room for 
misunderstanding: the Church does not consider them 
adequate agencies for the promotion of religious truth 
among her adherents. In the so-called non-sectarian 
societies, however, well-disposed non-Catholics are 
often at a loss to grasp the mind of their Catholic 
friends. They believe that in the question of religion, 
the same treatment which is meted out to the various 
sects is sufficient and just for those of the Catholic 
Faith; they are slow to realize that essential differences 
can be considered to exist only between Catholicism and 
other religious professions and hardly among the various 
Protestant denominations. Practically, sectarianism is 
concerned with the mode of viewing religion and with 
the degree of attention paid to Christian worship. The 
Church does not recognize the possibility of anything like 














neutral religious profession. She regards no occasion 
favorable enough for a time-being religious union with 
any sect whatsoever. What she has, her unchanging char- 
acter forbids her to fuse with, or to accommodate to any 
other form of belief: otherwise she would cease to be 
what she is. Moreover, since in the matter of Christian 
worship, she views regulations as obligatory which other 
churches deem merely useful or directive, it is evident 
that her members and those outside her fold do not stand 
on a common ground of policy in any society professing 
a moral code. Consequently, in the Catholic view, an 
institution to be strictly non-sectarian must not merely 
refrain from imposing its religious beliefs.on its Catholic 
patrons; it must admit in practice that it serves its own 
interests best and its Catholic patrons most by allowing 
then to act in the matter of religion as conscience 
dic ates. 

( arrying these principles into her relations with all 
excernal societies the Church not merely guides her mem- 
bers from contact with anything like loose religious 
profession, she also advises them to keep clear of the 
atmosphere thereby created. An uncatholic spirit per- 
vading any movement ordinarily effects more harm than 
an anti-Catholic attitude, because its influence is quiet 
and not always apparent. Youth especially is more 
liable to be undermined by lack of Catholic influences 
than by the presence of antagonism to the Faith. Further- 
more, there is a something which can be best described 
as “tone” which represents the high ideal of Catholic 
training effort. It is the outcome of many forces of 
which the religious impetus is the predominant note. 
It betrays itself in clean-living, courteousness, kindness, 
forbearance, in refined bearing,—traits not derived from 
utilitarian promptings or from the workings of natural- 
ism, but from association with the sacred things of the 
Faith. However successful in attaining this other ways 
may prove for those outside the fold, a Catholic sets 
before himself clear and well-defined motives of religion 
for well-doing, without, of course, overlooking the place 
of natural means. Indeed, all purely natural means, 
whose aim is Christian conduct, derive their real efficacy 
for him from being made subordinate to religious 
influences. 

The Catholic-troop idea finds its origin in reasons like 
these. As a matter of fact, the declared policy of the 
Scout Organization adds weight to the need for the pro- 
vision made for Catholic boys. In the official ‘‘ Hand- 
book for Scout Masters,” page 90, there appears the 
following : 

[t is maintained by the Boy Scouts of America that no boy 
can grow into the best kind of a man without recognizing his 
obligation to God; it is also maintained that no scout master 
can be the best leader of boys unless his personal life conforms 
to the requirements of the faith which he holds. His example 
should be a constant inspiration to the boys of his troop, caus- 
ing them, no matter of how many different faiths, to be diligent 


in their adherence to the teachings of the particular religious 
institution with which they are individually connected. He 
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should see to it that no boy’s religion is ever ridiculed by an- 
other, and that every boy is encouraged to live his life accord- 
ing to the ideals of his faith. 

While a really religious man will doubtless be an 
inspiration to those of any creed with whom he comes 
in intimate contact, yet, it is to be expected that the 
highest type of inspiration must come from a conscien- 
tious scout master of the same faith as the boys in his 
charge. 

The religious aspect of scouting must be discussed 
because, in its direct or indirect bearings, it constitutes 
a real ground for concern on the part of Catholics. 
But it would be unfair to gage the attention given to 
religion in scouting by the prominence given to the 
religious question in this inquiry. In truth, the Scout 
Organization, as such, does not concern itself at all with 
religion. Its aims and purpose are solely occupied with 
that phase of a boy’s life not directly controlled by home, 
or school, or church; and it treats of religion only in so 
far as it deems it indispensable to any movement of 
uplift. To quote its own statements of policy: 

There are three institutions that should mold the life of the 
boy—the home, school and church. Nothing should interfere 
with the functions of these, and the place of any auxiliary or- 
ganization should be supplementary in its nature and educational 
in character. The scout idea takes the non-supervised leisure 
time of boys and fills it with recreation—educational activity. 
It teaches him facts about nature and citizenship and how to 
get the most out of life. It leaves parental and school and 
church ties stronger because of non-interference.—(“ Hand- 
book for Scout Masters,” p. 72.) 

Scouting, then, is chiefly occupied with the leisure 
moments of youthful life, filling that interesting period 
with well-ordered, useful and manly activities. To com- 
pass the entire field of its endeavors, it would be neces- 
sary to bare the fascinating mysteries of hand-craft, 
camp-craft, wood-craft; it would involve disclosing the 
absorbing processes contributing to good citizenship, it 
would necessitate a discussion of the elements which 
help to make a boy a man. It would, indeed, need a 
handling too extensive for treatment here. Suffice it 
to say that the Church has always been intensely inter- 
ested in that phase of boyish life when a boy is essen- 
tially a boy. There are numerous diocesan societies 
throughout the country with similar reasons for their 
existence as the Boy Scouts of America: and when 
ecclesiastical authority permits some or all of these to 
affiliate with the larger organization, it is in the same 
spirit with which a mother, without surrendering care or 
custody, shares the guardianship of her child with a 
friend. Moreover, the national and patriotic scope of 
the Scout Organization has eliminated the objectionable 
features that are often attached to small and local bodies. 
The movement has reared itself on a basis of true Ameri- 
canism, and as long as it maintains its American ideal, 
it will have the sympathetic support of the Catholic 
Church. The Church is always willing to welcome a 
favorable opportunity for the promotion of Christian 
harmony and brotherly affection: and now that the youth 
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of the country, Catholic and non-Catholic, are struggling 
side by side under the shadow of the country’s flag, the 
time seems specially opportune to bring the younger 
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brother of hero-soldiers into a relation of closer intimacy 
and similar understanding, the Catholics however always 
remaining under the influence of the Church. 


Democratic Control of Industry 


JoserpH Huss etn, S.J. 


‘A Y HE dominance of wealth, or the particular capital- 
istic régime under which the great masses of the 
people are possessed of little but their labor power, 

while the ownership of the instruments of production is 

concentrated in the hands of a few powerful employers, is 
known as the “ Servile State.” There can be no industrial 
peace where such conditions exist, no matter how wages 
may increase and hours of labor be shortened. Demo- 
cratic forms of government are in themselves no solution. 

“While the Constitution had increasingly taken on dem- 

ocratic forms,” wrote Cardinal Bourne in reference to 

England, “the reality underlying these forms had been 

increasingly plutocratic. Legislation under the guise of 

‘social reform’ tended to mark off all wage-earners as a 

definitely servile class.” Against such conditions a violent 

reaction had already set in long before the great war. 

In defining the Catholic attitude towards the demo- 
cratic control of industry it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the different kinds of productive property. It is 
the great mistake of syndicalism, Socialism and similar 
panaceas that they entirely overlook the intricate com- 
plexity of the modern social problem. Remedies war- 
ranted to cure all evils must, to say the least, be looked 
upon with great suspicion. Yet it is true likewise that 
the very optimism with which they are advertised unfor- 
tunately obtains for them both credence and a trial. 

The first class of productive property to which a form 
of democratic control may be applied are obviously our 
public-service utilities. There can be no objection, from 
a Catholic point of view, to a transition in these instances 
from private to municipal or national ownership, pro- 
vided always that such a transfer is for the common good 
and that a proper compensation is offered to previous 
owners. In regard to these enterprises, experience has 
shown that public ownership has in certain conditions 
and places been of no slight advantage, while in other 
instances it has no less plainly proved disastrous in a 
financial way. Whatever method is clearly for the com- 
mon good should be boldly favored by every Catholic. 

The same rule applies to natural monopolies. They 
may be either publicly or privately owned and managed 
according as the general welfare may require in any 
given case. No private owner of public service utilities 
or of natural monopolies has any reason for complaint if, 
after due compensation has been made to him, his busi- 
ness is absorbed by the city or State. Obviously, how- 
ever, the sole consideration that should influence public 
authorities in taking such action is the reasonable convic- 
tion that they are promoting the common good. With 





this precaution observed, there can be no suspicion of 
Socialistic tendencies in the procedure. It is neither 
more nor less than a simple application of Catholic prin- 
ciples. 

But in all such transference of properties the greatest 
circumspection must be used. Full account is to be taken 
of the undeniable fact that public management implies in- 
creased expenditure, aside from the advantages that may 
come with increased centralization. Under equal condi- 
tions private owners can obtain far greater results at less 
cost than will ever be possible under public ownership. 
Yet in spite of this fact the elimination of the enormous 
profits that frequently are reaped at the public expense 
by private capitalists may still leave a substantial gain 
for the people. Another difficulty that suggests itself here 
is the power given to politicians, who may prove no less 
unscrupulous than the criminal profiteers. The question, 
therefore, to be carefully pondered in each single instance 
is whether a strict and thorough government control may 
not be more advantageous than public ownership. The 
former, it would appear, should at all events be tried be- 
fore any step is taken towards nationalization. 

The farther an industry is removed from the nature of 
a public-service utility or a natural monopoly, the greater 
is the presumption in favor of private ownership as the 
method most conducive to the common good, until finally 
we arrive at forms of industry where individual enter- 
prise is absolutely essential for success. In the same 
manner government control and supervision, where public 
ownership is not desirable, will be in proportion either to 
the nearness of an industry, in its nature, to a public- 
service utility or its remoteness from that utility. Says 
the Rev. Herbert Lucas, S.J., in the Month for March of 
this year: 

In the case of those industries which have not this character 
{of public-service utilities] it should be sufficient to protect the 
wage-earner and the consumer from exploitation by means of a 
graduated tax on the profit of large-scale concerns, so that the 
fullest measure of liberty may be left to those which, to the gen- 


eral benefit of the public, are winning for themselves a moderate 
prosperity under the stimulus of private enterprise. 


There is one form of public ownership, however, 
against which all must combine, although a wide agita- 
tion is at present carried on in its favor, and that is the 
universal nationalization of the land. There could be no 
more terrible error. If there is one thing certain in the 
entire range of economic science it is that the land should, 
so far as possible, be owned by the men who cultivate it, 
and not controlled by a Socialist cooperative common- 

















wealth, a State monopoly, or any other form of govern- 
ment absolutism. It is this one instance which Pope Leo 
XIII particularly selected to urge the widest reasonable 
distribution of private ownership among the people. It 
would be a crying injustice and a public crime to alienate 
for public ownership the land that is tilled by the cal- 
loused hands and moistened by the sweat of the farmer. 
Let voluntary cooperation produce the utmost results, 
but not land-nationalization. Rightly Pope Leo wrote in 
his noble defense of the toiler: ““ We are told that it is 
right for private persons to have the use of the soil and 
the fruit of the land, but that it is unjust for anyone to 
possess, as owner, either the land on which he has built 
or the estate which he has cultivated.” The modern 
argument could not be more justly stated, and to this 
fallacy the Pontiff replies: 

Those who assert this do not perceive that they are robbing 
man of what his own labor has produced. For the soil which is 
tilled and cultivated with toil and skill utterly changes its condi- 
tion: it was wild before, it is now fruitful; it was barren, and 
now it brings forth in abundance. That which has thus altered 
and improved it becomes so truly part of itself as to be in great 
measure indistinguishable and inseparable from it. Is it just that 
the fruit of a man’s sweat and labor should be enjoyed by an- 
other? As effects follow their cause, so it is just and right that 
the results of labor should belong to him who has labored. 
(“ The Condition of Labor.”’) 


Socialism proceeds still further in its demand for the 
public ownership and management of the means of pro- 
duction. But while attempting to vest this, in a vague 
manner, in the entire commonwealth it fails, even more 
egregiously than capitalism had done, in answering man’s 
natural desire for private ownership. Socialism lacks the 
profound understanding of human nature that the Church 
possesses and hence its opposition to her entire tradition 
and to the teachings of the Holy See. While public own- 
ership of public utilities or of certain natural monopolies 
may, under given circumstances, be highly desirable, yet 
the great bulk of the productive property within a nation 
should be privately owned for the reasons already indi- 
cated. The main problem is to ascertain how private 
ownership can be most widely distributed among the 
people. 

The consciousness on the part of the laborer, under 
Socialism, that his means of livelihood would belong to 
everybody in common would neither satisfy his instinct 
for ownership nor stimulate his energy. Production 
would lag and its cost would rise. All avenues towards 
economic betterment would be closed to him, for strikes 
would be considered the mutiny of labor. Hence revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution would be the monotonous his- 
tory until the last state would be far worse than the first. 
Socialism would not bring democratic, but bureaucratic 
control of industry. 

There is doubtless a great truth in the Socialist conten- 
tion that wastage, both in production and distribution, 
can be prevented by centralization. Of this full account 
is taken in the Catholic acceptance of government owner- 
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ship or government control wherever it can serve the 
common good. Yet it is equally true that there can as 
readily be an over-centralization which will not merely 
interfere with private rights and individual liberty, but 
which will lead to confusion, to bureaucratic tyranny and 
the deadly retardation of production even in the most 
essential necessities of life. The Church fully perceives 
the elemental truths contained in Socialism, but they are 
merely her own Catholic principles seen through the dis- 
torted Marxian lens. Whatever is best and most truly 
progressive in modern social doctrines was put into prac- 
tice by her more than five centuries ago, and it is amus- 
ing, if not irritating, for Catholic sociqlogists to hear these 
commonplaces of Catholic tradition proclaimed as modern 
discoveries. 

But public ownership is not the principle means, as 
many wrongly imagiue, of attaining to a just democratic 
control of industry. It is mainly in the field of coopera- 
tion that this is to be achieved. Between public service 
utilities or such great monopolies as closely approximate 
to them, and industrial undertakings which of their very 
nature call for individual management as the essential 
factor of success, there lies a wide and almost intermin- 
able province of cooperative enterprise. Of this we shall 
treat more fully in a following article. 


‘‘A Christian, a Gentleman and a 
Breton ”’ 


BLANCHE M. KELLY 


E are becoming almost accustomed to the sublime and 

the heroic, to the spectacle .of men leaving behind them 
life and love and laughter and turning a gallant face to death. 
Instances 6f return to God, as a result of this face to face 
encounter, have become quite commonplace, if such a term 
could ever be applied to the romance of spiritual experience. 
The dominant note in all this chronicle of glory is that of 
youth. 

A new note is struck in the biography of Comte Guy de 
Robien, commandant of Zouaves killed at Roclincourt in Artois, 
on January 6, 1916. He was not young—he was nearing his 
sixtieth year and his men called him “ notre bon pére”—but an 
indomitable soul found a means of cheating an outworn body, for 
a young subaltern was under orders to march at his side and 
if necessary to drag him forward at the head of his men. 
Neither was he a prodigal returned to his Father’s house, but 
a true son of that Celtic race whose faith for so many centuries 
has been almost the evidence of things seen. 

Born at the chateau de Robien Nov. 30, 1857, he was the 
second son of Paul-Frédéric-Marie, Marquis de Robien, by his 
marriage with Héléne de Coétnempreu de Kersaint. On both 
sides his ancestral line stretched back into that remote Ar- 
morica whose boundaries merge now with heaven, now with 
the continents of faéry. In his veins flowed the blood of Nomé- 
noé, the hero of Breton story, who achieved his country’s in- 
dependence and was crowned king in the cathedral of Dol with a 
diadem sent by the Pope. On the heraldic list of the 
house of De Robien the syllables of knightly names caracole 
before the eye like the fiery barbs on which their surcoated 
bearers rode forth to the Crusades. Among them is set down 
with lordly casualness the name of “St Louis, Roi de France.” 
The founder of that branch of the family from which sprang 
the Commandant de Robien was, in splendid defiance of the 
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Salic Law, a woman, Jeanne de Penthiévre-Avaugour, who in 
1212, despite her princely rank and feudal possessions, married 
for love a young “ milord d’Angleterre.” 

In character the Marquise de Robien, Guy’s mother, was cast 
on the epic lines of those Merovingian women to whom Carlyle 
has devoted so eloquent a passage, but so molded and disciplined 
by grace as to typify for her generation Catholic womanhood 
at its best and greatest. Thus the future hero of Roclincourt 
came by the two-fold tradition which has been the inheritance 
of every generation of De Robiens and De Kersaints, devotion 
to the Catholic Church and devotion to France. It was not 
strange, therefore, that the child of such a union should have 
turned with a kind of sacred exaltation to the career of arms. 
He made that choice as a mere boy. In 1877 he received his 
commission with every promise of a distinguished career, a 
was fulfilled in the universal esteem for his 
lofty character, his asceticism, his unostentatious but undis- 
simulated piety. As the years passed, despite his military ability 
and his gift of leadership, his name was constantly omitted 
from the lists of promotion, and it then became clear that he 
had no choice but to leave the army. This fact was brought 
home to him with peculiar force in the course of an interview 
with a government official who reproached him with too openly 
manifesting his religion and thereby assuming an attitude in- 
compatible with the policy of the Republic which he served. 
Here the soldier interrupted: “ Pardon me, Monsieur, I am 
not serving the Republic, I am serving France. And although 
[ am a Frenchman I am first of all a Christian, and I would 
rather remain all my life an humble second lieutenant than 
sacrifice on the altar of the Republic my Christian Faith. | 
glory in this Faith and no power on earth shall prevent me 
from displaying it like a standard. For me the banner of Christ 
is iaseparable from that of France.” Impressed by the nobility 
of these words, the Prefect refrained from mentioning in his 
report the fact that the son of Lieutenant de Robien was being 
educated at the Jesuit College of Feldkirch. 

But De Robien soon realized that the mere suppression of 
such damaging facts would not satisfy those with whom lay 
his promotion. He withdrew therefore to privacy of civil life, 
not sulkily like Czsar to his tent, but with the quiet dignity 
of a Christian gentleman. Soon after he purchased an estate 
near Marseilles, in Provence, “la patrie de la lumiére,” and 
there he continued his career of goodness, by its sheer force 
winning the hearts even of those who had been prejudiced 
against him. A love of the land had always been part of his 
patriotism, and so he was foremost in experiments for agri- 
cultural improvement, as he was tireless in the service of neigh- 
bor and friend. 


promise which 


The fatal August of 1914 came, and whatever the call to arms 
meant to other men, occupied with the affairs of peace, to Comte 
Guy de Robien it meant the realization of the dream of a life- 
time. He was nearly fifty-seven years old. For thirty-four 
of these years he had been a soldier yet he had not attained 
the ambition of every soldier—his baptism of fire. Still a little 
longer it was to be denied to him, for after a season spent in 
guarding the Alpine frontier he and his men were assigned to 
a more terrible task than that of storming the enemy’s trenches. 
They were commissioned to bury the dead lying on the battle- 
field of the Marne. A fortnight had passed since this great 
battle and corpses still lay under the open sky. There they 
had lain whether the rain fell or the sun shone, constituting a 
scene of utter horror beyond the powers of a Verhaeren to 
describe. What it meant to the soul of the Christian soldier 
whose duty it was to supervise the task laid upon his men can 
be inferred from the fact that the men themselves sickened 
at it and begged to be sent instead to face the guns of the 
enemy. 


Not long after this De Robien made a pilgrimage to Dom- 
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rémy, the birthplace of his fellow-soldier, Joan of Arc. Here, 
as became known after his death, he offered his life to God 
in sacrifice for his country. Transferred at his own request 
to an African regiment, he went eagerly to his new post, the 
sector of Roclincourt, a positicn of exceptional danger. Its first- 
line trench was subsequently christened Tranchée de Robien, in 
memory of the Commandant’s valor. At first the Zouaves were 
inclined to be somewhat amused at the enthusiasm of their com- 
mander, but their amusement changed to admiration and even 
awe before the spectacle of his heroic endurance of long sleep- 
less hours in the trenches without food or drink, in the snow 
and the mud, St. Paul’s zeal for the brethren scarcely sur- 
passed this man’s determination to share all the hardships and 
dangers of his men, and this for two remarkable reasons, be- 
cause he loved them, and because, in a mystical way, he longed 
to suffer for France. No wonder that his men loved him in 
turn and were quick to follow his leadership. 

Honors and promotions came to him now, and praise not 
only for his present bravery, but for his long and honorable 
career. Finally in January he was notified of his appointment 
to the command of a regiment with the duties of colonel. He 
was about to leave for his new post when he learned that the 
enemy had entered the first-line trenches and his men were 
in danger. At his own request he returned to lead them in 
a counter-attack. Reassured as to their honor and safety, he 
was again about to leave and was again stayed, this time at 
the ‘request of the colonel who had just been notified that De 
Robien’s men were wavering under the violence of the German 
attack. 

Once more he returned to them and was received with trans- 
ports of enthusiasm. Under his direction they made ready to 
win back their lost position. With him at their head they 
poured forward in a flood which nothing could halt or turn 
back, and, the trench recovered, turned like children for the 
approving smile and further orders of their beloved Com- 
mandant. Then he gave them his last command, which 
was that they should pursue the enemy into his own lines. 
Even this they did and by capturing them recovered a stretch 
of French soil and extended the temporary boundary of France. 

Anxious to ascertain that the position was secure, the Com- 
mandant went forward to inspect the enemy’s movements. For 
an instant, with characteristic fearlessness, he stood upright in 
the breach. That instant he fell, shot through the heart. 

The best comment on his life is his death, and the best com- 
ment on his death is found in a letter which he left to be read 
after his death by his son: “I beg God with my whole heart 
that he will grant me the grace to die the death of a Christian, 
a gentleman and a Breton.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


The “ American Patriots ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A friend has called my attention to your article of recent date 
in which you refer to the American Patriots as an anti-Catholic 
organization and publish my name as one of the vice-presidents. 
Your article was a complete surprise, as it was the first intima- 
tion received by me that the organization was of that nature. 
The facts are that last February I was asked to allow the use 
of my name as an honorary vice-president of an organization of 
that name, the object of which was to resist the propaganda of 
those “ parasites known as the I. W. W., and their allies, an- 
archists, revolutionists and Bolshevikists, who infest the country 
and afflict their doings upon society and State, God and man,” 
in the words of a circular which was enclosed. There was noth- 
ing in the correspondence or circular that indicated that the 
organization was sectarian or partisan, and certainly nothing 
that would lead anyone to believe it was anti-Catholic, especially 




















as I understand the Catholic Church to be opposed to the very 
things the organization proposed to fight. 

Early in March I wrote the organization that I consented to 
the use of my name for the purpose proposed. Since the issue 
of your paper in which the matter was referred to, I have writ- 
ten both the President of the society, Charles D. Haines, and 
the Secretary, W. P. Morton, for an explanation, but, as yet, 
have received no word from them. If the society is anti-Catholic 
my name was obtained by false pretenses, and I repudiate the 
organization in its entirety and shall forbid any further use of 
my name as one of its officers. : 

Let.me say that I am perfectly willing to allow Catholics the 
same rights of religious freedom that I demand for myself, 
have supported members of the Catholic Church for public office 
at every, or nearly every, election since I have been a voter, and 
expect to continue to do so when they are on my ticket and are 
competent for the office they seek, as they usually are. But 
above all, I wish to say that I regard the work of any organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to stir up religious strife at any time as 
unwise and unpatriotic, and at this time when everyone, both 
Catholics and Protestants, are uniting to carry on the great work 
of the war, it is but little less than treasonable. Please give this 
letter the same publicity as your previous article, so far as 
possible. 

Concord, N. H. 


‘ A Priest and Law 
To the Editor of America: 

The letter of Mr. Horace Hagan, published in one of your 
recent issues, was a surprise to me. The article attacked has 
not been written from the standpoint of a theologian, since 
there are no theological questions involved. The writer based 
his article on the legal propositions alone. As a general rule, 
Mr. Hagan’s suggestion that theological questions should be left 
to theologians, and legal questions should be decided by those 
versed in the law, is correct, but we know that this cannot be 
laid down as a strict rule, for there are many men who have 
delved into matters entircly foreign to their particular calling. 
But in this particular instance, the ‘author of “ Prohibition, the 
Constitution and the Mass” possesses the qualities not only of 
the theologian, but of the jurist, since, as professor of jurispru- 
dence in the law department of Loyola University, he has been 
teaching law almost as long as my friend Mr. Hagan has been 
practising it. I must therefore put myself down as one lawyer 
who was “inspired with amazement,” but the cause of my 
amazement was not Father Kenny’s article, but Mr. Hagan’s 
criticism. 

New Orleans. 


A. CHESTER CLARK. 


ALFRED J. BoNnomo. 


Justice to the West 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a proud westerner I rise to protest against even the mild 
rebuke implied in your editorial of May 18 on the Third Liberty 
Loan: “The West is now awake. It has at last realized the 
tremendous task that lies before it.” In plain words: the West 
has been a slacker, but it is becoming one hundred per cent 
American. The West had no patriotic speeches delivered by 
“men, women and even children,” especially the latter, “at every 
point of vantage,” to boost the Third Liberty Loan, as had New 
York. The West had no “ Blue Devils” from France or Anzacs 
from faraway Australia and New Zealand, no picked group of 
Pershing’s men to lock steps with fluttering flags and flashing 
bayonets bringing home to everyone the fact that a great crisis was 
making its demand upon the faith and the generosity of a great 
people, as fortunate New York had. Whether we were not 
considered worthy of those gaudy trappings or whether we were 
thought not to be in need of them, I am not attempting to 
decide. But when the final count was made, rich and talkative 
New York, glutted with war profits, was at the very, very bottom 
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of the list, while Minneapolis, generally supposed to be in the 
West, was at the very top! 

Neither before we entered the war nor since that fateful day 
has the West been very much given to the blaring of trumpets. 
The “wild and woolly” stunts that are supposed to be char- 
acteristic of this part of the country, were noticeable in the East 
only and to an extreme degree. However, when the very first 
call for volunteers went out from Washington, Illinois, Indiana, 
and, I think, Iowa, furnished a number of men far above their 
quota, while New York again, war-wild New York, trailed far 
behind. The plain unvarnished truth is that the West has done, 
and is doing, its fullest share without claiming any special credit 
for it. But, to put it mildly, it does not relish to be lectured and 
patronized by the East, and, more specifically, not by New York! 

Moline, II. J. B. CuLteman. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of May 18 you have an editorial on “ The Third 
Liberty Loan.” I was much impressed by its tone of enthusiasm, 
but there was one little sentence or statement which, being super- 
fluous, might well have been left out: “The West is now awake; 
it has at last realized the tremendous task that lies before it.” 

As one born, raised, educated in the country between the 
Rockies and Allegheny Mountains, I wish to correct you in this 
unintentional mistake. The West has never been asleep. It is 
true that Indiana, Colorado, Nebraska and Missouri did not 
scream with the cabaret patriotism of Broadway prior to the 
entrance of America into the war. But Americanism, the purest, 
most deeply dyed, most orthodox was there, and when the cards 
were laid on the table it manifested itself to the great chagrin 
and humiliation of aristocratic Massachusetts and blue-blooded 
New York. Always, always, always these States led in enlist- 
ments long before, I would say weeks before, the draft law 
was promulgated, and even today several of the original thirteen 
States have not filled their quotas. Eleven Middle Western 
States filled their quotas while one seaboard State struggled 
manfully, vainly to procure the required number. And _ that 
State was Pennsylvania, not New York. Did it take until now, 
the time of the closing of the Third Liberty Loan, for the West 
to awaken? Surely this is a mistake. 

County after county, town after town, city after city, went 
“over the top” in the first and second calls, singing, cheering, 
laughing with the same spirit that animates the laughing boys of 
your famous Sixty-ninth today. The Red Cross drives were 
wonderful in the West, and our K. of C.,, Y. M. C. A. and War 
Savings campaigns led or kept pace with the East in every sin- 
gle instance. And a few weeks before the war, a Boston paper 
made the remarkable statement: “The West is fortunate in 
being surrounded by patriots.” 

We were calumniated everywhere in the East and South, which 
sections have a monopoly on patriotism, but we will go further 
than the East, and as far as the South is concerned, there is 
no comparison and never will be. Remember, too, that anti- 
Catholic organizations are shorter-lived in the West than in any 
other section. The States of Grant, Lincoln, Sherman and 
Pershing are never scratched by “A. P. A.-ism,” Socialism, or 
anarchy. Governor Catts, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, or General 
Miles did not come from Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, Denver, 
Omaha, Indianapolis or dynamic Kansas City. Compare them 
with Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse or Newark. 

Don’t you really think your little statement, “ The West is now 
awake,” is just a bit superfluous? You did not mean to wound 
us. AMERICA would not wound intentionally. But a little cor- 
rection would not be out of place with the true magnanimity of 
your wonderful paper. 

Omaha. 

[The sentence protested clearly refers to the whole United 
States in contradistinction to Europe.—Ep. AMErIcA.] 


Joun C. Byrnes. 
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A New “ Union of the Churches ” 

VERY entertaining session held by the Lower House 

of the Convocation of Canterbury was recently 
described by the London Tad/et. Urging that “ women 
must have scope” in the Establishment “ for their gifts,” 
the Archdeacon of Lewisham proposed to the august as- 
sembly that “lay women should have opened to them the 
same offices in the service of the Church as are open to 
men.” Canon Speck, it is recorded, favored the innova- 
tion and was of the opinion that the admission of women 
to the pulpit would probably help, to bring the men back 
to the Church. Dr. Sparrow-Simpson, however, opposed 
the Archdeacon’s motion, saying: “If women stood in 
the church pulpits, they must also stand at church altars. 
must be admitted to the episcopate. Then ‘her 
Grace of York’ would perhaps correspond with ‘his 
Grace of Canterbury,’ and even a union of the two prov- 
inces might be brought about by a domestic bond.” The 
momentous question was then referred to a committee for 


They 


settlement. 

The chivalrous Archdeacon’s 
should not be lightly dismissed, for perhaps he has at last 
found a way of uniting in harmonious cooperation not 
only the nine divergent schools of thought, which, as Mr. 
Ronald Knox assures us, now exist in the Established 
Church, but the ordaining of women to the ministry may 
even be the means of gathering together into one highly 
domestic, though exceedingly undogmatic, body every 
sect of Protestantism. The marriage of all “ Ultrama- 
rine” archimandrites to “ Neo-Evangelical ” archdeacon- 
esses, for example, would doubtless give a controlling 
‘High Church Liberal” character to the entire Estab- 
lishment which would make it even easier than now for 
near-rationalists and near-Romanists to live together lov- 
Perhaps the admission 


suggestion, however, 


the same roof-tree. 


ingly under 
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of women to the pulpits of Protestantism, moreover, 
might eventually be the means of healing the lamentable 
divisions that now characterize the sects. Suppose, for 
instance, that each hard-and-fast Presbyterian minister 
chose a life partner from the pulpit of the neighboring 
Universalist church, or that every Eddyite faith-healer 
found a husband in a leader of the Adventist camp- 
meeting ? 

Another practical advantage tliat would doubtless fol- 
low the union in the bonds of matrimony of hitherto un- 
reconcilable pulpiteers would be the mutual lightening of 
the ministry’s labors and burdens. The morning “ func- 
tion,” for example, could be splendidly conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Churchly, and the attractive evening service by 
his no less reverend bride. St. Paul, to be sure, wrote 
Bishop Timothy something about women not being suf- 
fered to teach, and besides there is a very annoying 
absence of any proof that women were ordained in Apos- 
tolic times for the ministry of the altar, and that early 
precedent, moreover, has been perversely followed by 
some sixty generations of Christians. But what of that ? 
Is the onward march of Protestantism to be stay ed by a 
superstitious reverence for the usages of antiquity’ As 
for the deplorably narrow and old-fashioned views held 
by the Apostle of the Gentiles regarding woman’s place in 
the Church, Dr. Sparrow-Simpson suggested a summary 
way of avoiding the difficulty, for he would simply adopt 
a certain Liberal clergyman’s device of dividing into two 
great classes everything attributed to St. Paul: “ That 
which is not genuine and that which does not convince 


” 


me. 


Profit-Sharing 

COMPREHENSIVE investigation of profit-shar- 
ing in the United States was undertaken in 1915 
by three manufacturers and two university professors. 
The results have recently been published. The authors 
are unhesitating in their praise of the system and be- 
hold in it a method of conciliation and good-will that 
should prove mutually beneficial to employer and em- 
ployee. Labor, on the other hand, is often suspicious -of 
all such plans.” It fears in them a clever strategy to fore- 

stall a rise in wages and to bind the laborer to his work. 
When honestly conducted, profit-sharing is doubtless 
of immediate advantage to the employee, since it sup- 
poses in all such cases that a standard wage has already 
been paid. The employer, of course, has his own ends 
to gain. They are an increased personal effort on the 
part of the workingman, and hence a general promotion 
of efficiency, together with a reduction of waste. No 
less important is the object of attaining a greater labor 
stability and securing industrial peace. Whatever tends 
to develop a spirit of cheerfulness and co-operation is 
of priceless value for the furtherance of effective man- 
agement. The remark of Robert Owen may be quoted 
in this connection. When told by an employer that his 
men could make an additional £10,000 a year for him 





































if they wished to, he answered: “ Why don’t you give 
them £5,000 for doing it?’’ We may readily admit, how- 
ever, that purely Christian, or at least humanitarian 
motives often underlie the introduction of such methods. 

The application of the profit-sharing system in the 
United States has hitherto been mainly restricted to 
skilled workers or to office employees and clerks. 
It ordinarily consists in dividing among these a cer- 
tain percentage of the profits of an establishment. While 
many employers have given stock to their employ- 
ees, it was usually under conditions that precluded par- 
ticipation in the administration of the company. To this, 
however, there have been notable exceptions. 

The ideal goal of profit-sharing is evidently to be 
looked for in the distribution of a share in the manage- 
ment of the business itself, at first, it may be, among 
the most reliable of the employees. This is accomplished 
by a distribution of voting stock, as a part or whole of 
the profits shared. A prominent instance of such co- 
partnership plans is the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany of London, all of whose employees had become 
stockholders before the war, and were allowed to select 
two of the ten directors, although their combined stock 
did not entitle them to this. The more closely profit- 
sharing approaches to a real system of co-operation, the 
more heartily will it be welcomed. In no case should it 
be permitted to take the place of a living wage. 


“Inefficient Management of the Universe” 

F there is one thing more than another which justifies 
the anxiety felt by both wife and physician concern- 
ing the mental unrest and the impending nervous collapse 
of the whimsical individual about whom centers the main 
interest in the recently published book, “ Professor Lati- 
mer’s Progress,” it is found in his ridiculous and blas- 
phemous attempt to excuse God’s “ inefficient manage- 
ment of the universe.” No one but a man quite without 
mental balance would have seriously declared that “ God 
is moving on to higher things. This much I am 
convinced of, that God is improving more rapidly than 
man. If the war is a step backward, He [God] 
has probably fallen back less than man.” These words 
show that the “ Professor” is indeed somewhat like what 
his admirers have claimed him to be, “an American Mr. 
Britling,” for his disregard for conventional views shows 
him to be akin to that creation of Mr. Wells, with his 
absurd “ theological system,” for a God that improves is 
manifestly a contradiction in terms, an utter impossibility. 
God needs no apologists. The moral evil, which is the 
cause of the present war, is man’s exclusive responsibility. 
The Ruler of the Universe, once again as in the past, has 
allowed human passions to work out their own punish- 
ment. It is His infinite mercy that has kept the earth 
from opening and the flood-gates of heaven from delug- 
ing a world plunged in apostasy and iniquity. It is due to 
His forbearance that we are not consumed. Divine Prov- 
idence has committed the management of the world to 
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mankind, and man, puffed up with pride and material 
progress, has forgotten the Creator, flouted the moral law, 
gone after idols of gold, and is now reaping a bitter har- 
vest of misdeeds. 

What will be the end? No one can say with certainty. 
But it is probable that when the full measure of retribu- 
tion has been made up, God will again lead His children 
out of the land of bondage. But before that time He 
must be propitiated. His dealings with His people of old 
would seem to indicate that He will not turn to them 
until they have turned, contrite of heart, to Him. The 
Holy Father, in his recent message to the world, setting 
the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul as a day of humble sup- 
plication and universal sacrifice, has pointed out the 
surest way to hasten the advent of that blessed time. Like 
the prodigal, the world must go back to its Father, with 
acknowledgment of sin and petitions for pardon, before 
it can regain the honorable and secure enjoyment of the 
good things of life. Who would dare say how distant is 
such a contingency? Men, certainly, are eating the husks 
of swine and thinking in their sorrow of the land of 
peace. Perhaps their home-coming is nearer than we 
think. 


The Colleges and the Army 

OME of the damage wrought by war will prove ir- 
reparable. There can never be another cathedral of 
Reims, a glorious temple of God, dominating the world 
by its sheer beauty. It is gone, and gone forever. When 
the whole world is in arms, some ruin is inevitable. Yet 
in some respects we can control war’s ravages. Even as 
the cannon roar, physicians, engineers, and educators 
are planning, not only to gather the fragments after war 
has ceased, but to preserve as much as possible of the 

fabric of civilization from attack. 

All these efforts should be seriously considered, but 
few are worthy of more careful attention than the at- 
tempt of the Government to keep our young men at 
college. When his brothers and companions march away 
to fight for liberty, it is hard for the younger man, who 
has not been called, to understand that he can serve his 
country more effectively by applying himself to his stud- 
ies than by enlisting. As a patriotic young American, he 
feels that his place is at the front, and he does not see 
that he is helping his country by devoting himself to 
books. The sentiment does him credit, but it is only a 
sentiment. “ You serve your country by going to col- 
lege,” is the theme and warning of an announcement 
recently published by the Bureau of Education. But to 
make the young collegians’ restraint more tolerable, the 
War Department has decided to introduce army training 
units into the colleges. Under this plan, the college 
student “ will be liable for service at a moment’s notice,” 
but, continues the Department, “ because you are worth 
more to the nation with your college training than with- 
out it, you will be expected to stay in college until vou 
are called by the Government.” 
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In accordance with this plan, military instruction will 
be provided in all colleges enrolling at least one hun- 
dred students under the age of eighteen. The military 
equipment will be furnished by the Government, and 
while enlistment will be purely voluntary, all students 
will be encouraged to fit themselves for military duty. 
Furthermore, it will be the policy of the Government not 
to call these young men until they have reached the age 
of twenty-one. The War Department hopes that the plan 
will be effective in preventing “the unnecessary and 
wasteful depletion of the colleges through indiscriminate 
volunteering, by offering the students a definite and im- 
mediate military status.” 

The plan has been carefully worked out, and it is hoped 
that as many as possible of our Catholic colleges: will 
heartily cooperate with the Government. The advan- 
tage to the college, especially to the college which, for 
want of an endowment, must depend very largely on 
tuition fees, is obvious. But higher interests, dictated by 
patriotism and the welfare of religion are at stake. More 
than ever shall we need trained men after the war, and 
by closely cooperating with the Government, the colleges 
will help the country, both in its present, and most of all, 


in its future needs. 


The Trials of a Rich Young Girl 

66 HE Church lays the rich under strict command,” 

wrote Leo XIII, in one of the first of his famous 
Encyclicals, “ to give their superfluity to the poor.” This 
sentence mirrors the Catholic view, proposed boldly by 
the Fathers of the Church and with scientific accuracy by 
the theologians, that to distribute one’s superfluous goods 
to the needy is a duty binding in charity, and, at times, in 
strict justice. But human nature, fertile in resource 
when seeking pleasure, has ever been prone to deny the 
“superfluous goods.” “TI can use all 
I have,” it argues. “ Whatever I possess, can be read- 
ily turned to my advantage. As for Lazarus at the gate, 
let him go to the portals of a richer man.” This attitude 
was crystallized in a proposition, condemned in 1679 by 
Innocent XI: “ It is scarcely possible to find among peo- 
ple engaged in worldly pursuits, even among kings, goods 
Therefore, hardly 


very existence of 


that are superfluous to social position. 
anyone is bound to give alms on this ground.” 

A young lady of seventeen summers, residing in New 
York, will probably never know by what a narrow mar- 
gin she has escaped the ban thus solemnly proclaimed 
by the seventeenth century Pontiff. Although still a 
schoolgirl, she avers on oath that she cannot possibly 
maintain herself in a manner befitting her rank, being 
the offspring of a trafficker in live stock, on any sum less 
than $20,850 a year. As her present income, derived 
from her father’s estate, is limited to $12,500, or about 
thirty-four dollars a day, she prays relief from the sur- 
rogate’s court. An inspection of the budget submitted 
by this damsel exhibits with pathetic force the penury 


and privation of the rich. Her clothes cost $3,000 and 
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her “ pleasure trips” an equal sum. The household: ex- 
penses of this young person at boarding school are $4,000, 
and for insurance she pays $850. Doctors, dentists and 
druggists ask $1,000 for their services, and in these hard 
times her “ limousines and touring cars ’’ mean an annual 
expenditure of $5,000. Finally, mindful of the higher 
things of the mind and of the future life, the girl pro- 
poses to expend $2,000 on “ education, including French 
and music, and contributions to the Church.” Thus 
does “the Church,” if by the term one may understand 
all manner of charity, rescue this young lady, with her 
French and her music, from the shadow of a condemned 
proposition. 

But French and music are sometimes costly luxuries. 
Two thousand dollars will not buy a great amount of 
either at “the fashionable school near Philadelphia,” 
where this poor young lady is at present interned. One 
is therefore permitted to speculate whether, after all, she 
has really placed herself beyond the ban of Innocent XI. 
What part of this $2,000 has gone to the Red Cross, to 
the Knights of Columbus, and to other associations for 
the relief of men hourly risking their lives for this 
schoolgirl, who submits in tears, that she must have 
$5,000 a year to keep her limousine and touring cars in 
fit condition ? 


A Soldier of King Albert 

BELGIAN soldier had just stepped into the bureau 

of the Belgian Relief Commission in New York. 
Several months ago he had been wounded in a trench 
raid near Dixmude. A furlough had allowed him to 
return to America, where he had left his wife and chil- 
dren at the beginning of the war. Now his too brief leave 
of absence has expired. Too brief, in truth, for the face 
and the form of the little Belgian sergeant told the on- 
looker that he was as yet hardly ready to face the bur- 
dens and the dangers of war. But his King had called. 
Albert the Brave needed every available man to mount 
guard with him over the blood-stained and shell-torn 
trenches that still remain to him of what once was Bel- 
gium. For the King! The Belgian sergeant kissed wife 
and children ‘good-by for the second time, faced the 
colors and answered the call. From a little farm in the 
West he proceeded to New York, and stepped into the 
bureau of the Belgian Relief Commission, there to ask 
for the help and advice that were readily and generously 
given. 

The Belgian soldier was not rich in this world’s goods. 
He had his soldier’s kit, scantily supplied, his army rec- 
ord telling of his gallantry and services, the summons 
to the colors made out in the name of his Majesty, 
Albert I, King of the Belgians, and a photograph. To 
the name of Albert he pointed with pride. Well might 
he do so. That name stands for stainless honor, justice, 
loyalty. As his eyes fell upon the picture of the young 
wife whom he had just left so far away and so lonely, 
the innocent brows of his two little girls so helpless and 

















so young, the lips of the brave man who had time and 
again faced shot and shell without a tremor, quivered, 
and a tear glistened in his eye. For one brief instant, 
unconsciously and unaware of a stranger’s presence, he 
gazed on the face of his loved ones. His look told his 
story. A soldier, he was also a tender-hearted husband 
and a loving father. The little soldier silently murmured 
a prayer and recommended his dear ones to God. Ii 
death should find the soldier on the battlefield, the picture 
of wife and children will be found over his heart. 

To all noble-hearted men the tears and the sorrow of 
the Belgian soldier will be sacred. They are a sign anda 
symbol. Sorrow and agony have seared many hearts in 
this cruel war, many tears have fallen by deserted 
firesides, over the ruins of crumbling homes, from the 
eyes of mothers weeping for their dead; many strong 
men have silently and furtively brushed away the tears 
which, in spite of themselves, would flow as they bade 
farewell to their soldier sons, and many are waiting for 
the sound of well-known and loved footfalls that will 
never again re-echo at their doors. It is all a great mys- 
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tery, but in God’s designs a great lesson also. We may 
not fully understand. But we know that it is for the 
best. In the eyes of God the sorrows and the tears of the 
little Belgian sergeant and of his fellow-sufferers are holy 
and sacred. They will cleanse and they will purify many 
hearts. In their bitterness there is strength. They are 
the offering and the sacrifice of the soul. 

Under the chastening influence of the sorrow and pain 
that they connote others will feel that sorrow is not in 
vain, and that it is when the heart is crushed and broken 
that it is more closely drawn to God. We do not under- 
stand the mystery of pain. But we realize that the grief 
borne for a noble cause is never useless. If the Belgian 
soldier wept, he knew also that the wife he had left to 
answer the call of honor would not have him avoid that 
pang by treason to his country and his King. Their 
mutual sorrow proved that both had been equal to the 
summons of a noble duty and a supreme sacrifice. Great 
sorrows ennoble and purify. It is God’s way to try great 
souls in their crucible. In their fierce fires all the dross is 
purged away: the pure gold alone remains. 


Literature 


POET VERSUS PHILOSOPHER 


Ewes the poet is the antithesis of the philosopher is an as- 

sumption quite as current among the bookish as it is among 
the bookless. We know how Plato, the philosopher, wanted to 
exclude the poets from his ideal republic, although the first one 
to be obliged to go would be Plato, the poet, and as recently 
as Mr. Chesterton the incompatibility of poetry and logic, which 
is a part of philosophy, is assumed as an absolute truth. In 
“Orthodoxy” the latter says, “‘ Poetry is sane because it floats 
easily in an infinite sea; reason seeks to cross the infinite sea, 
and so make it finite. The poet only asks to get his head into 
the heavens. It is the logician who seeks to get the heavens into 
his head. And it is his head that splits.’ The paradox of it 
all is that Plato and Chesterton are personally most splendid 
refutations of their theory about the relations between the poct 
and the philosopher. Plato’s literary immortality is due at least 
as much to the poetry of his myths as to the dialectic of his 
Socrates; Mr. Chesterton is almost as dear to his contemporaries 
for his poems as for his brilliant logic. 

Nor are these two men solitary examples in the history of phil- 
osophy, of logic becoming lyrical or lyrics becoming logical. 
Plato’s predecessors in Greek philosophy were so accustomed 
to poetize their philosophy that it is hard to see how he formed 
such a bad opinion of poets as to wish them beyond the fron- 
tiers of his Utopia. Homer, as Horace tells us, is a better moral 
philosopher than the Stoics. Hesiod’s “ Theogony,” which was 
the first crude attempt at a world-philosophy, is presented in 
meter. Anaximander, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Empedocles, of 
whom Plato has so much to say in the dialogues, were poets 
as well as philosophers. And Rome, so poor in philosophers, 
could count among their number Lucretius, one of her greatest 
poets. Surely, even a cursory glance at the history of Greek 
and Roman philosophies impels us to believe that they are noted 
for an alliance between poetry and philosophy. 

The Patristic period, with the exception of the great St. Au- 
gustine, is not prolific in philosophers. The time of the great 
Fathers was so occupied in crushing the head of heresy and 
building up theology that it was diverted from constructing phil- 
-osophies. There is consequently little evidence for or against 





our thesis that philosophy is often happily wedded to poetry. 

But with the rise of scholasticism a new era of creative 
thought opens and its course is paralleled and often blended with 
poetical elements. An entire school of philosophy, the Vic- 
torines, whose chief representative is Hugh of St. Victor, were 
poets, mystics and philosophers. St. Bonaventure, the most or- 
thodox of mystics, was a keen philosopher and a sublime poet, 
and the crowning glory of scholasticism, one of the world’s great 
philosophers, St. Thomas Aquinas is the author of the poetry 
of the liturgy pertaining to the Office of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Finally, in Dante’s immortal epic, the swan song of scholasticism, 
all that is best and noblest in the philosophy of the “ Bright 
Ages” is enshrined in poetry. Thus the history of the second 
creative philosophy of the West is even richer in poet-philos- 
ophers than the first. 

Modern philosophy, having divorced itself from revelation, and 
placed faith and philosophy on different, even antagonistic bases, 
cannot rightly complain if it has lost all the poetry of life in 
this unnatural separation. The one-sided view naturally result- 
ing hinders the poet as well as the philosopher from seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole. Still, modern philosophy is not 
entirely devoid of examples where poetry and philosophy co- 
alesced in the same individual. Coleridge is both the author 
of “Aids to Reflection,’ which contains an original philosophy — 
and of “ The Ancient Mariner” too. Aubrey de Vere has inves- 
tigated in his own way the problem that so long exercised the 
scholastics, the relations between faith and reason, and has also 
made a valuable contribution to the burning political question of 
Ireland’s place in the sun. 

Cardinal Newman is one of the great philosophers of the 
nineteenth century, as “A Grammar of Assent” and “An Es- 
say on Development” prove, and he is—apologies to the “ Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature”—a great poet, besides, 
as “The Dream of Gerontius” shows. Lastly the name of an- 
other Catholic poet with us but the other day, Francis Thomp- 
son, is held by some critics to belong to the metaphysical school, 
so we are forced to conclude that he was no alien to philosophy. 
And we ought to mention Mr. Chesterton again, just for good 
measure and to bring our discussion down to the present mo- 
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ment. As a philosopher he has done much to put modern skep- 
ticism, pseudo-science and agnosticism in its proper place, and 
though his poems are not legion, they are of concentrated qual- 
ity. Noris Mr. Belloc, whose right is to be called a philosopher 
of history none will dispute, by any means an enemy to the 
muses. 

One remarkable fact about poet-philosophers is that they were 
generally religious, and the more religious and the better their 
religion, the better was their poetry. Some might scent an ob- 
jection regarding the poet-philosophers of paganism, relying on 
the fictitious version of a pagan as a man of no religion. But 
this objection vanishes when we remember that the classic pagan 
was generally a man of seven or eight religions at the very 
The fact is hinted at by Cardinal Newman in his “ Es- 
say on Aristotle’s Poetics ” “ Revealed Religion 
should be especially poetical—and it is so in fact. With Chris- 
tians, a poetical view of things is a duty—we are bid to color 
all things with hues of faith, to see a Divine meaning in every 
Even our friends around 


least 
where he says: 


event, and a superhuman tendency. 
are invested with unearthly brightness, no longer imperfect men, 
but beings taken into Divine favor, stamped with His seal, and 
in training for future happiness.” This is said of revealed re- 
ligion, but it holds in a lesser degree even of the religion of 
nature and throws some light on the question why positivism 
as philosophies were unable to enlist any real 
ranks. A. G. BricKket, S.J. 


or materialism 
poets in their 


TO A BUTTERFLY 


Let me watch thee, little swimmer 
Of the air, till dim and dimmer 
Grow mine eyes with thy quick motion 
In thy zephyr-billowy ocean; 
Fluttering here, then yonder dashing, 
In the sunlight sudden flashing 

Into quivering beauty golden 

Soft as buds by night-wfnds folden; 
Darting, pausing, wheeling, turning 
In and out and swiftly spurning 

All that is not light and airy 

Like thyself, thou sprite of Faery. 


Circling low or winging over 
Daisied lawns and meads of clover, 
Where the latest berries quicken, 
Where the greenest grass doth thicken, 
Where the sweetest flower bloweth, 
Ever on and on thou goeth, 

Seeming in thy tireless flight 

A wingéd spark of dancing light 


Then let me watch thee, little swimmer 
Of the air, for dim and dimmer 

Grow mine eyes with gathering sorrow 
When I think thou hast no morrow: 
Thus I’m taught of thee and fate, 
Fairest things have shortest date. 


JoHN BUNKER 


REVIEWS 


God and Man. Lectures on Dogmatic Theology. From the 
French of the Rev. L. Lasaucue, S.S. Authorized Translation. 
Vol I. God. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.75. 

Any attempt to bring before our people the vast treasures of 
Catholic theology must be heartily welcomed. The more 
Catholics realize the splendid harmonies of their Faith, and the 
strength of the noble foundations on which it is built, the more 
will they admire and love it. The more readily also they can give 
a reasonable account of the doctrines they profess and the more 
convincingly they can answer the objections either of prejudiced 
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enemies or of earnest seekers after truth, the more efficiently will 
they fulfil the duty incumbent upon them of making others share 
in the great blessing they enjoy. 

In the work of Father Labauche the priest will find a clear, 
methodical exposition of the great dogmas which he is called 
upon to explain to his people. The educated layman who has 
thoroughly mastered that golden abridgment of Catholic theology, 
the catechism, will not find the lectures of the eminent Paris 
divine too abstruse or academic. They follow it is true the 
rather severe lines of the scholastic method. They are brief, 
perhaps a little too brief at times, but they are clear. They strike 
the golden mean between the rigid exposition of the classroom 
and the more diffuse presentation of the pulpit. The lectures 
meet a current objection of the day, one which we are sure has 
been frequently proposed to some at least of our readers. For 
one of the objections frequently brought against the dogmas of 
our Faith is that “at no matter what period of their history we 
consider them, whether upon their first appearance in Holy Writ, 
or at the time of their development in tradition, or at the time 
of their conciliar definition,” they are an altogether human prod- 
uct. That objection kept pace to some extent with the growth 
and development of the theory of evolution. For evolutionists 
tell us that developed from lower forms man has developed his 
religion also to suit his surroundings and the various stages of 
his growth. The doctrine of religious evolution culminated in 
that synthesis of all heresies, Modernism, so cogently and ef- 
ficiently condemned in the Encyclical of Pius X, “ Pascendi Gregis 
Dominici.” 

There are three parts in the lectures of Father Labauche. In 
the first he treats of the Trinity, in the second of the Incarnate 
Word, in the last of Christ the Redeemer. The treatment of the 
author though brief is comprehensive; he discusses for instance 
in the second part, “ The Fact of the Redemption,” “ Vicarious 
Satisfaction,” “The Work of the Redemption,” “ The Three 
Offices of Christ the Redeemer,” and “ The Worship of Christ the 
Redeemer.” 

j.. Cc. &. 


The Man Who Survived. By Camitte Marpo. Translated 
from the French by Frank H. Porter. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $1.35. 

This is one of those searching psychological studies in which 
the French are unexcelled, and attempts to set forth the con- 
fusing mental phenomena resulting from a strange case of dual 
personality. Two intimate friends are wounded by the same 
bullet, which, passing through the head of the first, kills him and 
presumably carries with it a portion of his brain into the brain 
of the second. On his recovery, the survivor finds himself with 
the memories, temperament and principles of the one, and the 
body and the material cravings of the second. He is horrified 
to discover that everyone regards him as a different person from 
what he believes himself to be. The story is told in the form 
of a diary, which, granting the initial, impossible supposition on 
which it is based, is plausible enough and weirdly beautiful but 
rather gruesome. The wounded man recovers, and in spite of 
intense mental anguish, endeavors to reeonstruct his life. In 
addition to the alien outer form under which he is forced to 
masquerade, he finds himself possessed of physical tendencies, 
vices and attractions, which he despises and does not recognize 
for his own, bodily impulses strongly at variance with the moral 
aspirations of his soul, which cannot for all its efforts at mastery, 
gain a complete dominance. Not even his wife, whom he remarries, 
is the same, and he is distressed to realize that her response to 
his unchanged love is disconcertingly different from what it was 
before. Not only from without, but also, and principally, from 
within he experiences contradictions which perplex and torture 
him. There is a brief discussion of the possible explanations of 
his condition, but the author leaves it unsolved, except for a hint 




















which she does not develop. It is a book of fascinating possi- 
bilities, and in many ways is very remarkable, although it is all 
wrong on its basic assumption, quite awry on the nature of per- 
sonality, and very much at sea on the true nature of man. 


J. H. F. 





The Old Huntsman and Other Poems. 
soon. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00. 

This English realist endeavors, not always with success, to 
make poetry out of the commonplace. The long poem which 
begins the book treats of the reflections and reminiscences of a 
decrepit old hunter who can no longer go out with the hounds. 
A number of the verses which follow grimly paint the sordid 
side of life in the trenches and the author’s rather cynical opinion 
of the soldier’s soul. But such poems as “ Brothers” and “ Ab- 
solution,” the latter beginning, 


By Srecrriep SAs- 


The anguish of the earth absolves our eyes 
Till beauty shines in all that we can see. 
War is our scourge; yet war has made us wise, 
And fighting for our freedom, we are free, 


are in a higher strain; the pictures in poems like “ Morning Ex- 
press, “ Night-piece,” and “October” are vivid and faithful, 
and the spiritual note is sounded in ‘“ A Child’s Prayer” and in 
the following stanzas entitled “ Morning Glory”: 


In this meadow starred with spring 
Shepherds kneel before their King. 

Mary throned, with dreaming eyes, 

Gowned in blue like rain-washed skies, 

Lifts her tiny Son that He 

May behold their courtesy. 

And green-smocked children, awed and good, 
Bring Him blossoms from the wood. 


Clear the sunlit steeples chime 

Mary’s coronation-time. 

Loud the happy children quire 

To the golden-windowed morn; 

While the Lord of their desire 

Sleeps below the crimson thorn. W. D. 





Can We Believe in Immortality? By James H. SNowneEn, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

The author of this book begins with the assumption that “ Our 
question is one of probability and faith,” and after 200 pages of 
argumentation and citation, after “ following all gleams of light, 
listening to all voices and intimations of mind and heart, nature 
and revelation, science and Scripture,” he joins “in faith with 
Socrates as, taking the fatal hemlock, he said, ‘The venture is 
a glorious one.’” But the author cannot rise above the skeptical 
conclusion of Donald Hankey that “ True religion means betting 
one’s life there is a God.” Almost in the same _ sentence 
and as a confirmation of the foregoing, he quotes Job, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” seemingly unaware of any difference 
between the undoubting assurance of the Prophet and the ad- 
venturous spirit of Donald Hankey. With a wealth of illus- 
tration and a style, clear, convincing and entertaining, with a 
breadth of view which admits of no denial of the writer’s fami- 
liarity with his subject nor of his high motive, yet as a Doctor 
of Divinity and a Christian, who esteems Our Lord above all 
others, and acknowledges His miracles and His Resurrection, 
the author still finds it within the scope of his logic to leave his 
question, “Can We Believe in Immortality?” hanging in doubt 
and poised upon an ardent but uncertain trust which he calls 
faith. 

To any but a vague, Protestant and Kantian mind, the evident 
implication can only be that either Christ’s words are not abso- 
lutely convincing, or else that Dr. Snowden is not altogether 
convinced of Christ. In confirmation of the latter hypothesis 
and as an example of the hovering and indecisive attitude of 
the modern mind when confronted by a religious truth which is 
not palatable to popular pseudo-scientists, an attitude leading 
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inevitably to compromise, we find this author writing a treatise 
on immortality and using as one of his arguments the “ incom- 
pleteness of the world,” that is, its unfairness in its rewards 
and punishments, and yet not mentioning one word about hell 
in the whole book, though he spends three beautifu! chapters 
on a minute description of eternal bliss. As a further illogical 
sop to materialistic science, which, judging from the quantity of 
literature on the next life that has been occasioned by the war, 
seems to have been jolted somewhat out of its accustomed com- 
placency, Dr. Snowden accepts without a qualm of doubt the 
whole theory of materialistic evolution from the primordial 
atom right on up to Shakespeare, apparently again innocent of 
the fact that by so doing he knocks the prop out from under 
every reasonable argument for immortality. At any rate it is 
comforting to detect this trend of thought back from utter 
materialism into an acknowledgment of the salient facts of 
Christianity, though in the process there still cling shreds of an 
outworn and irreligious science. It may be hoped that the day 
is near when Protestant divines may even surpass the pagan 
Socrates in faith, and eventually come to acknowledge as certain 
every jot and tittle of the Christian religion on the Divine 
authority of its Founder, W. H. G. 


The Father of a Soldier. By W. J. Dawson. 
John Lane Co. $1.00. 

This is an interesting and well-written account of the evolu- 
tion in mind and spirit that took place in the life of the father 
of Lieutenant Dawson after that young author had answered 
the call to arms. The author’s ignorance of Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions deserves passing mention. It was emphasized negatively 
when he failed to remark the irony of “Tipperary” as an 
English war-song and was brought out positively when he said: 
“T shall hardly be contradicted if I say that the English are the 
most contentious people in the world where personal rights 
are involved” and again, when he remarks they are “always 
bristling with pugnacity at the least threat of tyranny.” 

Many of the sentiments enunciated concerning religion, too, 
would be startling were they less common among the professed 
pastors of flocks outside the Church. Speaking of the immor- 
tality of the soul, the author observes that: ‘“ This belief is, 
of course, a traditional belief, inculcated by the Christian reli- 
gion, but like most traditional beliefs it has little real vitality 
and no firm grip upon the mind.” If after 400 years of 
“reformation” and counter-reformation and all sorts of mak- 
ings over, the belief that Christ taught has been so mangled 
and traduced in its tradition, it is not remarkable that “It has 
little real vitality and no firm grip upon the mind.” If the author’s 
soldier-son shares his father’s conviction in this and like mat- 
ters of religion, it is not to be wondered at that he looked for 
a soldiers’ church where there would be less “ pietistic camou- 
flage” and more real sacrifice. However, the book is one that 
should help to bring vacillating parents to a realization of their 
duty and teach them that even the greatest sacrifices have their 
accompanying strength and consolation. The lesson is pleas- 
antly taught, too, for it is inculcated in language that is nat- 
ural and vivid. Es. da Ge 


New York: 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The P. F. Volland Company of Chicago are publishing for 
small children an attractive series of fifty-cent “ Sunny Books” 
with gaily colored pictures and simple rhymes. Three of the 
books we have received are “ Tales of Little Cats,” with verses 
by Carrie Jacobs-Bond and illustrations by Katharine Sturges 
Dodge; “Just for You,” with rhymes by Pauline Croll and 
illustrations by Mary R. Bossett, and “Sunny Rhymes for 
Happy Children,” by Olive Beaupre Miller, for which Carmen 
L. Browne makes the pretty pictures. The latest edition to 
the “Stories All Children Love” series is Miss Mulock’s 
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charming tale of “ The Little Lame Prince” (Lippincott, $0.50). 
Maria L. Kirk has made four excellent pictures in color of 
Prince Dolor and his wonderful traveling cloak. 

The six best-selling works of fiction during April, according 
to the Bookman were these: “ The Tree of Heaven,” Sinclair; 
“The U. P. Trail,” Grey; “Oh, Money! Money!” Porter; “ The 
Pawn’s Count,” Oppenheim; “ The Major,” Connor; and “ White 
Morning,” Atherton. The six books bearing on the war which 
were most read during the same period were: “ Private Peat,” 
Peat; “Outwitting the Hun,” O’Brien; “Face to Face with 
Kaiserism,” Gerard; “ Glory of the Trenches,” Dawson; “ Over 
the Top” and “ First Call,” Empey. All have been noticed in 
these columns except “ The Pawn’s Count” and “Glory of the 
Trenches.” Mr. Oppenheim’s novel is a “ machine-made” story 
of German intrigue in this country during the first years of the 
war, and Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson’s little book tells of his 
experiences as a wounded man, of his early days as a soldier and 
of “God as We See Him.” 


“Our Country’s Call,” the stirring address delivered at the 
Solemn Pontifical Field Mass celebrated at Camp Dix, Wrights- 
town, N. J., Sunday, May 12, by the Rev. Joseph A. Mulry, S.]J., 
the eloquent President of Fordham University, is the leading 
article in the current Catholic Mind. It would be a deed of 
patriotism to distribute the pamphlet as widely as possible among 
the American soldiers in cantonments or at the front and among 
all their non-combatant relatives as well. For Father Mulry, 
after clearly explaining what the Catholic foundations of patriot- 
ism are, and proving the justice of our war of defense against 
German aggression, points out what a generous response to the 
nation’s call has already been made by American men and 
women, and ends with a ringing appeal to the departing troops 
to fight valiantly for'God and country and to return home in 
triumph with unsullied banners. The second paper in the 
number gives the Catholic message which “ The Cross of Neuve 
Chapelle” told the Rev. Mr. Thomas Tiplady, a Methodist 
chaplain, and the issue ends with an excellent list of “ Books for 
Catholic Children” which Father Reville has prepared. 

The second issue of Canon Clancey’s “ Orbis Catholicus, a Year 
Book of the Catholic World” (The Universe Press, Effingham 
House, Strand, London, 7s.), that excellent work of reference 
which first came out two years ago, has just appeared. The main 
improvements in the volume are the accounts of the Religious 
Orders and Congregations of women, historical sketches of the 
dioceses whose names begin with B and the publication of a list 
of the Eastern Churches in communion with Rome. Additions 
and corrections made up to March of this year render the vol- 
ume as accurate as possible. After the war Canon-Clancey hopes 
to be able to include in his book a list of the various lay so- 
cieties and organizations in various countries, the Catholic orders 
of knighthood and the Catholic papers and periodicals through- 
the world. Editors especially will find the “ Orbis Cath- 


olicus” of great value. 


out 


“ Now I’ve been getting morbid again!” exclaims one of the 
characters in Ernest Poole’s “ His Second Wife” (Macmillan, 
$1.50). “For goodness’ sake, let’s try to be healthy and clear 
about this.” But this fervent exhortation does not seem to 
have much effect upon the author himself. Even the extreme 
expedient of causing the hero of the book to be stricken with 
something like brain-fever, does not seem to untangle the plot 
and the wearied reader ends by asking himself what it is all 
about. Bruce Barton, the enterprising editor of the recently 
discontinued Every Week, has written, in “The Making of 
George Groton” (Doubleday, $1.40), a book almost wholly for 
the children of this world, yet having its moral for the children 
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of light. It is a wholly natural philosophy of business and love 
put into a novel of twentieth-century realism slightly touched 
with romance. The desire for success, the ambition for it, the 
lust for it, the sin for it; these grow on one another in the 
pages, and sound business maxims blossom through the chap- 
ters. The author pays tribute, in language of his own, to the 
edifying sight of people going to daily Mass————“‘ A Girl Alone” 
(Putnam, $1.50), by Howell Evans, is the story of a fair 
Australian maiden who reaches London friendless and moneyless 
but in the darkest hours of her struggle for a virtuous liveli- 
hood always finds a kind and helping hand. The squalor and 
suffering of England's poor are vividly pictured. 

Joyce Kilmer of the One Hundred and Sixty-fifth Infantry, 
American Expeditionary Forces, now a sergeant in an observa- 
tion post at the front, sent Good Housekeeping the following 
“Prayer of a Soldier in France”: 

My shoulders ache beneath my pack, 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back.) 
I march with feet that burn and smart, 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart.) 
Men shout at me who may not speak, 
(They scourged Thy back and smote Thy cheek.) 
I may not lift a hand to clear 
My eyes of salty drops that sear, 
(Then shall not fickle soul forget 
Thy agony of Bloody Sweat.) 
My rifle hand is stiff and numb, 
(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come.) 
Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me, 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 
So let me render back again 
This millionth of Thy gift. 


Amen. 


“Readings in English Literature” (Allyn & Bacon), com- 
piled by Roy Bennett Pace, is designed as a companion volume 
to a history of English literature, its purpose being to illustrate 
by selected readings the growth and development of English 
literature from Beowulf to Stevenson. The best authors from 
each literary period or movement are reptesented by one or 
more selections. The period of the nineteenth century will 
probably prove a disappointment to many readers of this volume 
as some well-known authors, amongst others Cardinal New 
man, are without representation.———A book that should prov 
suggestive and interesting to teachers of English in the firs: 
year of the high school is “ Everyday English Composition,” by 
Emma Miller Bolenius, A.M. (American Book Co., $0.80). 
While the usual topics of English precepts are discussed, they 
are proposed in an original way. Emphasis throughout is laid 
upon ways and means to practise every day some oral or written 
English composition. Some minute details are dwelt upon thet 
could well be left to the intuition of a competent instructor —— 
It is a venturesome thing to grow enthusiastic over a _ text- 
book before it has been tried out in a classroom, but at any 
rate the three volumes of “ Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics ”’ 
(American Book Co., $0.44, $0.48, and $0.56) deserve to be 
recommended for such a test. Each volume is arranged to 
cover the work of two years, and the following points are 
stressed in all the volumes: Drills to give ease in figuring, 
easy steps in gradation, and close relation of business problems 
to real conditions—F.. G. Carpenter’s “ Geographical Readers” 
are well known to grammar-school instructors. To this series 
has been added lately “ Around the World with the Children ” 
(American Book Co., $0.60). This reader is intended to give 
the child his first lesson in geography. Well illustrated with 
pictures of strange places and peoples, the book is written in 
a style suited to the capacity of the children for whom i: is 


intended. 


























The June Catholic World is a very readable number. It opens 
with Hugh Anthony Allen’s excellent paper on Francis Thomp- 
son, “ The Poet of the Return to God,” in which the author 
points out and emphasizes the “quickening influence of Fran- 
ciscan philosophy ” upon Thompson’s life and work. Moorhouse 
I, X. Millar, S.J., continues his series on “ International Law,” 
contrasting “ Modern Thought and Scholastic Philosophy.” Sir 
Bertram Windle, in assigning “Some Causes of Theophobia,” 
today, finds one to be the dreary Evangelical Protestantism in 


which so many children of fifty years ago were reared. In’ 


Father Palmieri’s article on “ The Russian Church and the Rus- 
sian Revolution,” the patriarchal system of government in the 
Orthodox Church is shown to have been brought into serious 
jeopardy by the Bolsheviki; in “Living Stones” Miss Blanche 
M. Kelly contributes an admirable paper on the American cen- 
tenary of the Society of the Sacred Heart, and John Bunker, 
after discussing in “ Esthetic Laws and Moral Principles,” some 
of the recent American exploiters of indecency and blasphemy 
in literature, shows that vice per se can never be the real object 
of art. One of the poems in the number is Father Garesché’s 
stanzas on the newly ordained priest who says to his hands: 
Time was when ye were powerless 
To shrive and sign, anoint and bless; 
Clasped, ye worshiped from afar, 
That Host, as distant as a star. 
Your palms were barren still and cold; 
Ye might not touch, ye might not hold, 
God, whom the signs of bread enfold, 


But now, ah now, most happy hands 

Ye fold the Saviour’s swaddling bands, 
Ye lift His tender limbs and keep 
The snowy bed where He doth sleep. 
His heart, His blood, His being fair, 
All God and Man is in your care! 
Ye are His guardians everywhere. 


The prevailing note in “Songs of Sunrise” (Little, Brown, 
$1.25), Mr. Denis McCarthy’s latest volume is one of cheerful- 
ness and optimism. “The Freedom Lovers” is a ringing sum- 
mons to war, and the verses in dialect are among the best in the 
book, particularly “ Dreaming of Summer” with its concluding 
stanza: 

All the winther weary, in the nightime an’ the daytime 

Sittin’ here and sighin, I’ve been longin’ for the spring, 
Longin’ in the lightness an’ the brightness of the Maytime 
Just to dhrag myself abroad to hear the robins sing! 
Far away from Erin where the winther’s mild and mellow 
(Seldom there the cold makes the singin’ rivers dumb) 
What’s a man to do when he’s a poor ould feeble fellow? 
Only dream of summers past an’ summers yet to come. 


Owing, no doubt, to an oversight the story of “ Little Norry 
Sullivan’s” vocation is not credited to AMERICA, where it 
originally appeared. 

In “The Burglar of the Zodiac’? (Yale University Press, 
$1.25) William Rose Benét gives an excellent poetic description 
of “ The Quick-Lunch Counter,” a phenomenon rapidly growing 
in favor with our modern poets. But such couplets as 

“ Pellucid peacock-colored ripples 
The plangent sunlight strikes along” 


while pardonable in high-school poets, make small appeal to 
lovers of genuine poetry. 


EDUCATION 
Some Parish School Problems 


T was a short-sighted person, with a larger fondness for 
epigram than for accuracy, who said that the ideal school 
was a saw-log, with a student at one end and Mark Hopkins at 
the other. Probably no dictum coming down from the dubious 
and misty past has been subjected to more misinterpretation 
than this crystallized story of Mark Hopkins and his log. None 
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has aroused more ire, as you know well, if you have ever had 
to prove to a principal or to a board, educated under the old 
régime, that history cannot be taught without a set of ancient 
and modern maps, or that you need test-tubes in a laboratory. 
A magnificent building, set in a park, is a poor substitute for a 
school; but there is no reason why a school should view with 
equanimity, the real misfortune of being housed in a hovel. 
We all take color from environment. Considering the fact that 
you and I and the children belong to a genus irritabile, along 
with cooks, poets and musicians, it seems at least possible that 
a dismal, stuffy schoolhouse may lead even honest men to 
justify a dismal, stuffy style of teaching. I think it is the 
veteran English educator, Father Rickaby, who remarked that 
medieval Englishmen were wont to choose imposing sites for 
their public schools, and to house them in buildings worthy 
of their surroundings. This practice, he thinks, not only gave 
some prominence to the idea that a schoolhouse is something 
better than a tavern, but had an elevating effect on the minds 
of teachers and pupils. 


THE SOUL OF THE SCHOOL 


Bur with all generous allowance made for the necessity 
and value of a school plant that is both well-equipped and 
beautiful, it must always remain true that the soul of an educa- 
tional institution is its teaching staff. As Dr. Burns notes with 
satisfaction, in his “ Catholic Education,” of late years we have 
been able to give more attention to buildings and equipment, so 
that in many of the larger cities, the parochial schools compare 
very favorably with the schools erected and maintained by public 
assessment. This is pure gain, especially since in our growing 
prosperity, even greater attention has been paid to the formation 
of capable teachers. But much remains to be done, before the 
high standard maintained by the majority of the teaching con- 
gregations becomes general. An experienced diocesan super- 
intendent, the Right Reverend P. R. McDevitt, now Bishop of 
Harrisburg, has stated that in his opinion the most urgent needs 
of our schools are “better teachers and more teachers.” Dr. 
Burns too, while holding that “from the comparative point of 
view,” that is, in comparison with the public school teachers, 
the training of our Sisters and Brothers is “ satisfactory,” says 
“There can be no doubt that the greatest need of the parochial 
school is the better preparation of the teacher.” 

It is our contention that the parish school gives all that the 
public school can give, and in general, this contention is sustained 
by incontestable facts. But our schools and academies are 
daily growing in numbers, and in the laudable effort to answer 
the demand for teachers, technical requirements may sometimes 
be overlooked. To rob Peter that Paul may be satisfied, has 
generally been accounted poor policy. Whether it is good 
policy to open an academy or college, when this embarkation 
on the troubled sea of higher education means that the parish 
school must take whatever teachers remain, may be left to wiser 
heads for decision. All that can be said here is, that since the 
majority of our children will never get much beyond the eighth 
grade, the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number 
would assign none but thoroughly trained teachers to the parish 
school. 

THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHERS 


Sines thorough training for teachers was strongly recom- 
mended by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884), 
which even went so far as to mark out a fairly definite plan. 
The Council supposed that every diocese would have its diocesan 
school board, a vigorous body in close touch with local needs, 
with powers to ascertain by examination the fitness of teachers 
assigned to the parish schools. No one was to be allowed to 
teach unless, after examination, a diploma was granted by the 
board, and then only for a period not to exceed five years. At 
the expiration of this time, a second and final examination was 



















to be held, and if found satisfactory, the teacher might be 
licensed to teach in any school of the diocese. Had these wise 
provisions been adopted universally, the results would have 
been excellent. Unfortunately, however, it was found impos- 
sible in many dioceses to follow the wishes of the Council; fur- 
thermore, in Dr. Burns’s view, the plan itself had two fatal 
defects. The first was, that it did not apply to the interdiocesan 
Congregations. As in many dioceses the majority of the teachers 
were members of these Institutes, the local school boards soon 
adopted the practice of accepting without further question the 
credentials presented by the Congregations. In most cases, no 
doubt, these credentials were a sufficient guaranty of the appli- 
cant’s fitness; nevertheless the practice soon did away with 
the formal examination contemplated by the Council, since there 
was no real ground for discriminating between the diocesan and 
interdiocesan Congregations. The second defect was, that until 
recently, the typical diocesan school board had very little real 
authority, and, apparently, was disinclined to ask an extension 
of the few powers which it possessed. Furthermore, as every 
priest can testify, the demand for teachers has always exceeded 
the supply. Given the case of urgent need, it is not surprising 
that both the diocesan authorities and the religious superiors 
occasionally should have acted on the principle, that as half a 
loaf is better than starvation, a school imperfectly equipped was 
better than no school at all. No fault can be found with the 
argument, but it was one of the reasons why, in Dr. Burns’s 
words, “the plan, so far as it relates to the examination and 
certification of teachers, has not proved a success.” 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES 


IME, aided no doubt by the helpful spirit of the newer type 

of diocesan school board, has worked out a more satisfac- 
tory plan. Today there are few, if any, teaching communities 
which do not provide rigorous professional courses for their 
members, and in the various dioceses the powers of the school 
board and of the diocesan superintendent have been extended 
and defined. The Congregations realize that, allowing for the 
exceptional case, it is exceedingly unwise to send into the class- 
room, teachers who must rely on good will and hard work to 
for the want of technical training. When the super- 
intendent is assured that the program of studies followed in the 
Congregations is adequate, the examination of candidates for 
teaching in the schools of his diocese may safely be left to the 
community authorities. On the other hand, if he judges that the 
courses are insufficient, he is imposing no hardship in requiring 
an examination, before he issues a teacher’s certificate. If he 
is to be held responsible for keeping the schools to a reasonable 
standard, it is only fair that he should have, in conjunction 
with the community inspectors, the right of protesting incom- 
petent principals and teachers. 

In all the difficulties which the authorities must still solve, 
the most encouraging sign for the future is the zeal displayed 
by the teaching Congregations to fit themselves for the great 
work of education. During the last ten years, the normal school 
training has been extended and strengthened, summer institutes 
have been organized, and hundreds of Sisters have attended the 
summer school at the Catholic University and other Catholic 
colleges. In the supernatural spirit which animates them, our 
Sisters and Brothers have an immeasurable advantage over the 
purely professional teacher. When to this spirit an adequate 
technical training is added, they form a body whose influence in 
education and for the good of religion, cannot be estimated. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The Oklahoma Mass Wine Decision 
UCH more common than the recurrence of a blue moon 
is a decision by some American tribunal which strengthens 
our fast waning belief that lawyers may have some unsuspected 
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function in this world, and that our American courts, despite 
their faults, are real sources of relief. On May 21, the Supreme 
Court of the State of Oklahoma rendered a decision which will 
furnish to Catholics one of the strongest weapons at their com- 
mand, in the fight against the “demon Prohibition.” The legal 
and moral aspects of the famous Oklahoma “ bone-dry law” 
whose anti-Catholic teeth have thus been drawn, have been dis- 
cussed at length in these pages, for it was thought well, in a 
matter of such importance, to invite the fullest examination. 
While the opinions expressed by lawyers, clergymen, and pub- 
licists of distinction, were in some degree divergent, it is confi- 
dently hoped that the discussion has served to arouse Catholics 
to the danger inherent in the insane form of Prohibition advo- 
cated by an anti-Catholic, and, unfortunately, by an unthinking 
Catholic element. 


HIstory OF THE CASE 


ARLY in 1917, the legislature of the State of Oklahoma 
passed the Ferguson “ bone-dry law.” It merited that name 
by excellence, and among other clauses provided that “It shall 
be unlawful for any person in this State to receive directly or 
indirectly any liquors, the sale of which is prohibited by the 
State, from a common or other carrier.’ Not long after the 
passage of the act, the Rev. John Van Castle, a Catholic priest 
stationed at Guthrie, Oklahoma, had occasion to order a supply 
of altar wine, whereupon the Santa Fe Railway, in all good 
faith, alleged that under the law it could not act as a carrier, 
since altar wine was a liquor, the sale of which was prohibited. 
Thereupon the Chancellor of the Diocese of Oklahoma, the Rev. 
Urban de Hasque, D.D., brought suit in the District Court to 
compel the Santa Fe to receive and deliver shipments of wine 
intended solely for sacramental purposes. This suit was unsuc- 
cessful. On December 24, 1917, in a decision rendered by Judge 
Clarke, the Court held that according to the statute, wine “even 
for sacramental purposes,” was forbidden in the State of Okla- 
homa. Dr. de Hasque appealed in due form, and on May 21, 
1918, the Supreme Court of the State, after defining the issue, 
“whether the laws of this State, prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, include such altar wine,” ruled that wine for 
sacramental purposes was not included. For this most effective 
rebuke to the bigotry which deliberately set itself out to make 
the Mass impossible, the Catholics of the United States owe a 
debt of deep gratitude to the zeal and energy of the Chancellor 
of Oklahoma, Dr. de Hasque. 


PRINCIPLES OF DECISION 


BRIEF outline of this decision has been given in AMERICA; 

its importance, however, as an affirmation of the American 
spirit of religious liberty, suggests a closer examination. The 
Court prefixes to its decision, a Syllabus of eight members: 


(1) Chapter 16, Session Laws 1917, prohibiting the receiv- 
ing of liquors, the sale of which is prohibited by the laws of 
this State, from a common carrier, does not make it an 
offense for a Roman Catholic priest to receive altar wine, to 
be used solely for sacramental purposes in Divine worship. — 

(2) The provisions of section 46, article 25, of the Consti- 
tution, prohibiting the sale and transportation of intoxicating 
liquors, does not apply to altar wine to be used solely for sac- 
ramental purposes in Divine worship, although such wine be 
capable of use as a beverage, and if drunk in sufficient quan- 
tities, will produce intoxication. 

(3) A thing may be within the letter of the law and yet not 
within the law, because not within its spirit, nor within the 
intention of its makers. 

(4) Among other things which may be considered in deter- 
mining the intent of the lawmakers is the evil which it is 
designed to remedy; and therefore this Court properly looks 
at contemporaneous events, the situation as it existed, and as 
it was pressed upon the intention of the lawmakers. 

(5) No purpose of action against religion and religious 
institutions, when properly conducted, can be imputed to any 
legislative body. 
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_ (6) It is a cardinal rule in the construction of constitu- 
tions and statutes that the intention of the lawmakers, when 
ascertained, must govern, and that to ascertain the intent all 
the various portions of the legislative enactments upon the 
particular subject, including subsequent enactments, should 
be construed together, and given effect as a whole. 

(7) When it is apparent that a strict interpretation of a 
particular statute, construed alone, would defeat the intention 
of the legislature as shown by other legislative enactments 
wich relate to the same subject, and which have been 
et icted in pursuance of and according to a general purpose 
is accomplishing particular results, the suppression of a par- 
ticular evil, such construction should not be adopted. 

(8) Construction placed on the laws by officers charged 
with the enforcement thereof in the discharge of their duties, 
at or near the time of their enactment, which has long been 
acquiesced in, is a just medium for their judicial interpreta- 
tion. 


Upon these eight principles the Court based the decision in ac- 


cordance with which Mass is no longer a violation of the law 
of Oklahoma. 


THE INTENT OF THE LEGISLATORS 


B* general consent, the case presented certain points of con- 
troversy not easily decided. Counsel for the defendant in 
error had argued that, as the Oklahoma law did not except wine 
for sacramental purposes, no Court could except it, for “when 
the legislature has made no exceptions, the courts of justice can 
make none, since this would be legislative.” It was further 
urged that, when the State undertakes to suppress what it re- 
gards as a public evil, it may and should adopt “such measures, 
having a reasonable relation to that end, as it may deem neces- 
sary to make its action effective.” Hence an act in itself in- 
nocuous may be included in a prohibition, when such inclusion 
is necessary to accomplish the purpose of the law. Notwith- 
standing the validity of these principles, the Court would not 
allow that in the present instance, they were applicable. The 
true purpose of the law was to be sought in the intention of 
the legislators. Considering the place that religion has always 
held in American life, the Court did not believe that in approv- 
ing the Ferguson bill, the legislators of Oklahoma intended to 
make the Mass impossible. Admitting plainly that the language 
of the law certainly included “ fermented wine for sacramental 
purposes,” the Court nevertheless preferred to hold that “ such 
fermented wine could not have been intentionally leg- 
islated against.” 


In the ordinary transactions of life, we find everywhere a 
clear and positive recognition of the importance and necessity 
of public worship, and the fostering in every way possible of 
religious institutions. The custom of opening sessions of 
deliberative bodies and conventions with prayer; our laws 
requiring observance of the Sabbath; the various churches 
and church organizations which abound in every city; the 
multitude of charitable organizations existing under Christian 
auspices; the missionary societies and associations which re- 
ceive general support and aiming to establish the Christian 
religion in every quarter of the globe—these and many other 
matters which might be noted are emblems of Christianity, 
and emphasize that “ man’s chief and highest end is to glorify 
God, and fully to enjoy Him forever.” That he may do so 
intelligently, and according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, is the primary purpose of all Christian civilization. 
The general terms used in the prohibition section of the Con- 
stitution should not be construed to prevent religious wor- 
ship, and in that manner defeat the very purpose of the Act, 
which was to conserve morality and religion by preventing 
intemperance, 


These are splendid words, and the decision which they embody 
settles the question for the State of Oklohoma. Yet it should 
not be forgotten that the decision is based, primarily, on what 
the Court considers a point of fact, namely, that the legislators 
did not intend to interfere with the Mass. Suppose the contrary 
could have been proved; or suppose that, at some future time, 
in Oklahoma or elsewhere, the State legislature should enact a 
law for the specific purpose of forbidding the Mass? 
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A ComMPLeTe VIcTory? 


drag question is not moved with the intention of opening 
another controversy on the relative powers of the State 
and Federal Governments. For most of us that controversy is 
settled, and settled forever, whether we incline to a liberal, or 
to a more restricted, view of the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But the Oklahoma decision, finding the extent of the 
law in the “intention of the legislators,” indicates that in case 
of such hostile legislation, we should have no redress in the 
State Courts, and if the opinion of those commentators on the 
Federal Constitution, most in favor, be accepted, we should 
have none in the Federal Courts. New Hampshire retained 
legislation which excluded Catholics, simply because they were 
Catholics, from her highest offices, as late as 1877. When the 
change came, it was not made because of any phrase or section 
in the Federal Constitution, much less because of any Federal 
decision, or suggestion emanating from the Federal authorities. 
It was brought about by the deliberate and free act of the citi- 
zens of that State, who, as far as any Federal document is con- 
cerned, may return to the old condition tomorrow. 

As a legal precedent, as a relief to a large number of citizens, 
and as a refreshing presentation of common sense applied to 
legislation, the Oklahoma decision is a precious document. But 
it will prove a fatal victory, if it lulls us into a false sense of 
security, inducing us to relax, even for a moment, our vigilance. 
Prohibition is by no means inert, and under its shelter hide a 
motley band of unclean creatures, awaiting the opportunity to 
attack the Church of God. Safety, like charity, begins at home. 
If we watch local legislation, Federal enactments will take care 
of themselves. Pau. L. BLakeE:y, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Progressive War Work of the 
Knights of Columbus 


HE greatness and excellence of the work accomplished by 

the Knights of Columbus is exceeding all expectations. 
With sums comparatively small they are achieving wonderful 
results. Reports of the thoroughness and effectiveness of their 
operations are received from all sides. It is admitted likewise 
that specially favorable opportunities for spiritual labors among 
the soldiers present themselves to the Knights of Columbus 
chaplains. The efforts that have been made by the secretaries 
to pravide the men with wholesome surroundings and amuse- 
ments are largely responsible for the remarkable spirit of faith 
and devotion among the soldiers, since they are thus preserved 
from many temptations. Knights of Columbus workers are at 
present being hurried abroad as rapidly as possible. Every reg- 
ular boat leaving the American ports contains contingents of 
from fifteen to twenty men. Many applications for this service 
are received and selections are carefully made. Women too 
are used in hospitals and elsewhere. Special conditions must 
be fulfilled on the part of applicants, and those only who are 
filled with a spirit of sacrifice should undertake this work. 


A Labor Bureau Announcement 
in the Philippines 

6 ANTED: 10,000 Wives for 10,000 Bachelors. At 
Davao. Need not be Beautiful. Excellent Opportunity 

for Spinsters, Widows, and Divorcees. Free Transportation. 
Apply at the Bureau of Labor.” Such is the announcement 
made by the Bureau of Labor in the Philippines and printed 
in the Philippines National Weekly. Prospective brides are told 
that there will be no need of powdering, hair-dressing, lip-red- 
dening or eyebrow-blackening, for there is question of an army 


of workers. It is thus that the Bureau of Labor has attempted 
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to solve the “Japanese menace” by increasing the population 
of Mindanao. “So we could confidently hope for the passing 
of the yellow peril in less than a decade,” writes the National 
lV’eekly. It is to be hoped, above all, however, that religion will 
not be disregarded in this proposed exodus. The opportunity 
of a lawful marriage for as many of these isolated laborers 
as are unmarried men would doubtless be a great blessing. But 
the mention of divorcees is ominous, as well as the warning that 
it would be dangerous to obtain less than the full number of 
brides. It appears obvious that sad inroads have been made into 
the faith and morality of the people. 


Governor Catts in 
Distress 


ft; OVERNOR SIDNEY J. CATTS, of Florida, again met 

with signal discomfiture in seeking to foist his bigotry upon 
a large audience in Kalamazoo, Michigan. He was announced 
to speak on the subject of “ Unadulterated Americanism,” but 
the people understood that his real purpose was to champion re- 
ligious intolerance, which in that State has recently taken the 
form of an attack upon Catholic education. He had no sooner 
uttered his insult against American Catholics by shouting that 
he did not believe parochial schools were in keeping with the 
true spirit of Americanism than he was instantly interrupted and 
challenged. His propaganda of civic discord was appropriately 
greeted with cries of “ Pro-German!” The incident which fol- 
lowed is thus recorded in the local Gazette: 

An army lieutenant from Camp Custer forced his way 
through the crowd and up the steps, confronting the speaker. 
“You have insulted me, sir,” the lieutenant snapped, and he 
held his face close to the Governor’s as he talked. “ You 
have insulted the uniform. You have insulted every Catholic 
in service.” “Down with Catts! Let the lieutenant speak,” 
came from the crowd, and this cry was taken up. Respond- 
ing to the calls from the crowd for a speech, the lieutenant 
declared that he had been educated in a Catholic school. 
aa “ Thank God, the training I received in the parochial 
school made me willing to fight for my country.” 

After the officer had completed his patriotic effort, Governor 
Catts again attempted in vain to speak. He was finally per- 
mitted to continue on condition that he uttered nothing that 
He then spoke for ten 
minutes on the American Red Cross and the meeting quietly 
Disturbers of the public peace are evidently not 


would be in violation of patriotism. 


Ps 
dispersed. 


wanted in Kalamazoo. 


Sowing the Seeds of 
Discord 


HILE there are many Methodist clergymen, editors and 

other members of that large denomination who are emi- 
nently fair-minded in their views and equally generous in the 
expression of them, it is a pity that so large a portion still con- 
tinue to devote the abundant energy the Lord has given them 
to the campaign of hatred and calumny against the Church. 
Thus Harold J. Hamilton recently wrote in the Detroit Michi- 
gan Catholic of the attacks made upon the Church by a certain 
Dr. Musser, a Methodist foreign mission worker, while lectur- 
ing in the Methodist Episcopal Church at St. Johns, Mich.: 


He accused the Pope of being pro-German and said that 
the Kaiser and the Pope ought to be consigned to a bottom- 
less pit together. Now it does not surprise me any to hear 
of such tirades coming from a Methodist pulpit. The Meth- 
odist denomination is noted for its bitter hatred of the Cath- 
olic Church, but what does surprise me is, the time when the 
lecture was delivered just as the Government was about to 
begin its drive for the third Liberty Loan. The local Meth- 
odists, in my opinion, used very poor judgment in bringing 
Dr. Musser here to stir up strife and discord at this time, 

It is a well-known fact that the Catholic Church is doing 
more than any other denomination in America to aid our 
country in winning the war. 
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The writer then refutes the absurd charge that the Pope is 
pro-German, as if the German press had not in the same way 
attacked him for what. it describes as his open manifestations 
of pro-Ally sympathy, and then continues: 


Dr. Musser showed very plainly that he did not know the 
first letter of the alphabet of what the word gentleman means 
by styling the Holy Father, whom 300,000,000 people revere 
as the great white shepherd of Christendom as “that dago 
Pope.” He not only insulted one of our Allies—Italy—but 
he hurled an insult into the face of every Catholic soldier and 
sailor who is “doing his bit” to help make democracy safe 
for the world. 

Brann, the great iconoclast, well said that “ From the foun- 
dation of the world the falsehood has been the defensive 
weapon of the fool. Assail him with logic and he answers 
with lies; lash him with sarcasm and he retorts with calumny, 
impalé him on the rapier of ridicule and he deluges you with 
brutal defamation.” (“Works of W. C. Braun,” Vol.1, p. 49.) 
[ think that these words are applicable to Dr. Musser. 


Mr. Hamilton rightly concludes that the Methodist clergy are 
sadly mistaken if they believe they can gain adherents or win 
respect by such tactics. 


Ireland’s Part in 
the World War 


AD the United States furnished 5,000,000 volunteers to the 

Allied armies she would have approximately equaled the 
proportion of men voluntarily contributed by Ireland. Until 
we have attained that quota, not of drafted men but of volun- 
teers, it would be well to speak with circumspection of Ireland’s 
part in the war. That this statement is not exaggerated can 
best be made plain by official figures, as presented in the New 
York Catholic News: 


The military census showed that Ireland had 645,447 men 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty-one years. Of these 
245,875 were engaged in “ indispensable” occupations; 107,492 
were physically unfit; 130,841 had enlisted for the war, and 
161,239 were available for military service. 

Adding the 161,239 available, but not enlisted, to the 130,841 
already enlisted gives a total of available man power of 
292,080. Sir A. Geddes officially credits Ireland with 170,000 
by January, 1918, showing that 40,000 of the 161,239 had joined 
the colors after October, 1916. This leaves but 121,000 now 
available in Ireland. Out of a total man-power of 291,000 
Ireland has sent forward as volunteers 170,000—about 58.1 
per cent. 

The United States has a population of 108,000,000, of whom 
nearly 10,000,000 by registration last June were found to be 
between twenty-one and thirty-one years. It is fair to assume 
that there are between 17,000,000 and 20,000,000 men in this 
country between the ages of eighteen and fifty-one years. 

Assume that the proportion of those engaged in “ indispen- 
sable” occupations, shipbuilding, munitions, food production 
and the like, would be the same as in Ireland; that the pro- 
portion of physically unfit would be the same, and that the 
proportion of available men would be the same. Ireland had 
292,080 available out of 645,447—45 per cent of all her men 
of military age. Then the United States would have 45 per 
cent of seventeen to twenty millions, or from 7,750,0C0 to 
9,000,000 men available. 

Ireland has produced up to January, 1918, by the British 
War Office: records, 170,000 out of her 292,080 available men, 
or 58.1 per cent. The United States would have to produce, 
out of her 7,750,000 or 9,000,000 men, from 4,579,250 to 
5,319,000 soldiers, every one of whom would have to be a 
“ volunteer.” 


These figures, however, do not represent the whole truth. 
There is no account taken in them of the great proportion of 
Irish fighting men who had been enlisted in the English army 
before the outbreak of the war,.and who were the first to make 
the great sacrifice. Few of these, probably, remain alive today. 
Vastly more than 5,000,000 men will have to leave our shores 
for the great European battle fronts before our part in the war 
can be proportionally compared with the role that Ireland has 
already played in this great struggle. It is well that these facts. 
should be brought to notice at the present moment. 








